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Admiral Nimitz Broke the Backbone of Jap Sea Power 
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lts my boys car, Joe, ... 


give it Everything 






























In many cases, keeping family cars in 
prime condition is not only a wartime 
necessity ... it’s a labor of love. 


Millions of men and women in the 
services have left their cars behind 
them. And they look forward, with 
anticipation, to finding these cars not 
exactly, perhaps, as they left them—but 
in good condition and ready for any 
requirement. 


For the folks back home, there is no 
more urgent duty than caring for these 
“service star” cars. 


Fortunately, the task is simple—for 
those who go to their local Pontiac 
dealers. 


Regardless of the make of car, your 
Pontiac dealer is equipped to “keep it 
rolling.”” He has specially trained 
mechanics; he has the finest available 
equipment; and he uses high-quality 
parts for replacement. 








If you have charge of a “service star” 
car, take it to your Pontiac dealer 
regularly. He’ll do everything possible 
to have it ready and waiting when it’s 
over, over there! 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 











Pipes gulp acid water to 
save a coal mine 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


T THIS mine in Pennsylvania there’s 
good coal—450 feet down—but 
even more water. A few years ago 
they almost lost the mine—the pipes, 
for pumping the water out, had cor- 
toded, because the water contains acid, 
and in three days enough water could 
pour in to flood the underground 
pumps and lose the mine for months 
—make salvage almost impossible. 
Re Fig owner had — that 
chemi ts use pipe lined with 
B. F, Goodrich suidees an donalle strong 


acids. He investigated, bought the 
same pipe, and has never been in 
danger of losing his mine since. Metal 
pipe used to last 7 months; the B. F 
Goodrich pipe has now been in use 
48 months and is as good as new. In 
that time it has handled more than 10 
billion gallons of acid water. 

Many B. F. Goodrich developments, 


‘made for one industry, are applied as 


this wa$ to an entirely different field 
with equally good results. Research is 
continuous at B. F. Goodrich, and ap- 
plies to every kind of rubber product, 


new or old. No product is too stand- 
atdized to be improved or changed to 
meet changing needs of users. B. F. 
Goodrich distributors can tell you 
about those improvements in products 
your company already uses or might 
use. If you don’t know the name of 
the distributor nearest you, write di- 
rect about any problem you have that 
rubber might solve. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products Di- 
vision, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER aot“ SYNTHETIC produce 














When you 





get your Civvies 





ca 


Wane you have been doing your part 
in insuring our country’s future, and 
earning the gratitude of us all, you have 
also earned certain rights and privileges 
in civilian life. It’s important that you 
know all about them when you han 
up your uniform and ask barr” 4 
“Where do I go from here?” 


We have a free 24-page booklet called 
“Information for Demobilized Veter- 
ans,” which contains answers to most of 
the questions you men are asking today. 
We know, because many hundreds of 

ou have been writing us, from your 
omes, from hospitals, and from A. P.O. 
and Fleet P.O. addresses on all the 
fighting fronts. 

The table of contents at the right is 
based on the information we've had to 

t to answer your letters—and it’s avail- 
able for the asking, to all men in active 
service as well as to those who have 


been honorably discharged. — 





get this booklet 












We offer it as our small contribution 


to help you get squared away in civilian 
life. Send for your copy of “Informa- 
tion for Demobilized Veterans” today. 
A penny postal will bring it to you free 
of charge, along with a good-looking, 
rugged envelope to keep your discharge 
certificate and your service papers fresh 
and clean. 


In uformation fo 

DEMOBILIZED 

VETERANS 
a Lael 





A WORD TO ALL CIVILIANS 


More than a million and a half men 
have already been mustered out of the 
armed forces of the U. S. since Pearl 
Harbor. Look for, and respect, the lapel 
button that is the emblem of an honor- 
able discharge... and of a job well done. 

















“INFORMATION FOR DEMOBILIZED VETERANS” 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Highlights of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” — 


How to continue your education, what 
loans are guaranteed, unemployment 
benefits and other provisions for veterans. 


Your National Service Life Insurance — 
How to keep it in force, how to rein- 
state it, how to convert it, with rates 
and illustrations. 


What to do about— 
Mustering-out pay, hospitalization, voca- 
tional training, pension privileges, getting 
a job. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


@- Boston 








George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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How To Stretch 
a Conweyor Line’a Mile..... 


THIs IS A STORY of stretching a “conveyor line” between 
; two factories a mile apart—in the heart of Cleveland's 
busy industrial district. 


N ATIONAL Did it With National Screw & Manufacturing Company’s wire 





























mill is a mile away from the main plant. Wire which is 
° drawn and processed at the mill must flow into the main 
Fruchauf Trailers factory on schedule—and in the quantities needed. 


The job is done by one truck and three Fruehauf 
Trailers! How does one truck pull three Trailers? By 
“shuttling.” While one Trailer is being loaded at the mill 
and a second Trailer is being unloaded at the main 
plant, the truck is en route with the third Trailer. 
Truck and driver are never idle, whereas loading and 
unloading of ordinary trucks previously wasted half of 
each driver’s and truck’s working hours. 

But that isn’t the only saving National enjoys with 
its Trailers. Loads range up to 1714 tons... yet they’re 
pulled by a 3 to 5-ton truck ... because any truck can 
pull, on a Trailer, far more than it is designed to carry. 


Coupling and uncoupling the Trailers takes so little 
time that the driver can make three trips an hour 









through congested city traffic. And at one of the plants 
the Trailers slide into narrow loading docks with only 
a few inches leeway on either side . ... showing how easily 
maneuverable they are. 

The experience of National Screw is typical of thou- 
sands of others in more than 100 different kinds of 
business where Fruehauf Trailers are saving time and 
FRUEH AUF 7R 4 Ud. 174% money on difficult hauling jobs . .. jobs that couldn't 

Ri ==222) be handled as well, if at all, by any other method, 
ove World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 


‘ Service in Principal Cities 















for the common defense, 
Rinne general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty .. -" 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS < < ~< 

> > > > AND suY FOR KEEPS 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE! If you are not using 
truck transportation, have you ever challenged your shipping costs 
and over-all efficiency with the job that professional haulers can do for you? 
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When the day arrives that sees 
Father bursting happily into the 
house, proclaiming, “I’ve found 
the swellest new gadget for the 
home,”’ we indeed will know that 
the War is over and Peace-time 
has arrived. | 


Metallurgy and electronics are two 
of the sciences promising plenty 
of progressive gadgets for the 
house over which Father can rave 
in anticipation—and over which 
Mother can enthuse when they 
become commonplaces of the 
home. Mallory precision parts will 
be contributing to their anticipa- 
tion and enthusiasm in more ways 
than one. 


For example, Mallory will furnish all- . 


important contacts in a circuit breaker 
that will replace old fashioned fuse 
boxes to eliminate the hazards of elec- 
trical “shorts” and the bother of re- 
placing fuses. Mallory contacts will 
gain efficiency for thermostatic con- 
trols of household appliances. Mallory 





P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., 


“Pye Found | 
the Swellest New Gadget 


for the Home” 
(A Slogan for the Future) 


resistors will precisely regulate “low” 
and “simmer” controls in electric 
stoves. Mallory electrical timing 
switches will make possible “auto- 
matic cooks” to turn out perfect 
cooking without housewifely atten- 
tion to the range. 


Mallory motor starting capacitors 
will make possible smaller motors in 
refrigerators, gaining food capacity 
and reducing electric bills . . . they 
will play a big part in home heating 
and air conditioning. All over the 
home you will be using finer metal 






cabinets and furniture, welded by 
Mallory resistance welding electrodes. 
It will be hard to find a house where 
Mallory parts are not providing reli- 
able service and long life for new 
accessories in the gentle art of living. 
They are products that spur the for- 
ward march of the metallurgical and 
electronic arts. 


Mflallory precision parts have in- 
numerable new applications in many 
industries. Wherever metallurgy is 
providing new wonders of ingenuity, 
wherever electronics is demonstrat- 
ing its miracle-working powers, there 
industry is coming to recognize Mallory 
not only as a manufacturer of reliable 
precision quality, but as a source of 
engineering know-how that provides 
special designs destined to become 
standard. 


We are devoted 100% to war production now, but our metallurgical and 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


electronics engineering: staff will gladly plan with you for the future, 


INDIANA 





THE BETTER your electric light 


bulbs, the more light you'll get at 7 


lower cost. So Sylvania Incan- 
descent Lamps are made with 
but one thing in mind—to give 
you more and better light at 
highest economy! 


THERE'S A NEW KIND of light 
that’s helping win the war in 
thousands of plants. It’s Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lighting —cool, 
glare-free, bright as a sunny 
spring day. Soon you'll enjoy it 
throughout your home! 


HERE'S ACOMPACT, war-working 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp 
dressed to travel into tight places. 
You'll be seeing its after-the-war 
offspring doing home duty in 
wall brackets, in closets, in bou- 
doir and bath! 


LiGHT MUST BE PLACED where 
you need it—without waste! 
That’s why Sylvania designs fix- 
tures to work with fluorescent 
lamps and accessories. They form 
a close-knit, fully guaranteed 
unit giving the most for your 
money in usable light! 


THESYLVANIA BRANDon aradio 
tube stands for only one quality 
—the best. Right now, Sylvania 
Radio Tubes have extensive war 
jobs, on land and sea. If your 
radio needs new tubes, see your 
Sylvania Serviceman. He will do 
his best to help you. 


SIGHT NOW JOINS SOUND in Tele- 
vision! Sylvania is a pioneer in 
the development of the cathode 
ray tube—today’s most practical 
and economical solution to the 
receiving of sharp, clear pictures- 
by-air in your home, 


HOUSED IN SUITABLE ELEC- 
TRONIC devices, Sylvania Elec- 
tronic Tubes are used in almost 
every field of science. They have 
gone to war in many ways. They 
will help make the coming Peace 
freer, easier, more enjoyable! 





SYLVANIASELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


-EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK. - 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, INCANDFSCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 








Glass ... in the form of a strong, thin, porous, 
felt-like mat... 


-.-@ flexible web of incombustible, fine, long, 
interlaced glass fibers ... 


. . « fibers that will not swell, shrink, rot... 
that resist most acids. 


WHERE NEXT WILL YOU BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF THESE 


Strong ‘‘Tissues’’” Made of Glass? 


Among the many forms of Fiberglas 
which are serving you today, Fiber- 
glas Mat is one of the most versatile, 
its form and properties offering wide 
diversification in application. ° 


longer life is being built into today's batteries 
for cars, trucks, busses—yes, and for military 
vehicles and submarines, too. When you buy 
your next battery, ask for your favorite make— 
equipped with Fiberglas Battery Mats. 


Joining the fight against corrosion, Fiberglas 
Mat is being used as a protective wrapping for 
the asphalt-coated underground pipe lines 
which carry gas and the products of the re- 
fineries closer to home and industry. 


Battery manufacturers take advan- 
tage of its “tissue” thinness and poros- 
ity . . . and its resistance to acids... 
to help their top-quality batteries give 
longer service. 

Chemists use Fiberglas Mat as a 
filter “paper” . . . again because it is 
porous, and because fibers of glass are 
‘chemically stable. 

Electrical engineers found that it 
offered an ideal base and reinforce- 
ment for plastic laminates . . . because 
glass fibers have great tensile strength, 
are noncellular, inorganic, do not 
swell or shrink under fluctuating con- 
ditions of moisture and heat. 

Photographers are using Fiberglas 
Mat as a diffusing screen over power- 
ful lights . . . because it is translucent 
and because glass will not burn. 


And innumerable uses are being 
discovered by product development 
engineers who recognize the fact that, 
in addition to its other properties, 
Fiberglas Mat is porous, has what is 
known as large “free volume” which 
permits loading with bitumens, syn- 
thetics, resins, gelatin, starch—other 
soluble or insoluble binders. 

Should the few applications illus- 
trated on this page have aroused your 
interest and stimulated your thinking, 
Fiberglas welcomes the opportunity 
to provide further information and 
discuss the possibility of applying 
Fiberglas Mat to other products or 
processes . . . Write Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., 1802 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada Limited, Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


improved geskets and packing material for 
processing equipment may well result from 
developments now in progress by manufacturers 
taking advantage of the chemical stability, re- 
siliency, heat resistance of Fiberglas Mat. 


Better performing radio and television sets will 
result from the wartime development of a new 
material combining Fiberglas Mat and plastics, 
of which manufacturers are making high-fre- 
quency, low-electrical-loss parts. 








The team’s gotta keep in shape! 


You bet it has! After all, a cold or . 


sore throat can play hobb with a flashy 
quarter-back or a watch-charm guard. 
So, at the first symptom of trouble, 
it’s Listerine Antiseptic—quick; the 
coach says so, and there’s sound logic 
behind the decision. 


Tests made during a 12 year period 
showed that those who gargled 
Listerine Antiseptic twice daily had 
fewer colds and usually milder ones, 
and fewer sore throats, than non-users. 


This impressive record is due, we 
believe, to Listerine Antiseptic’s abil- 
ity to kill millions of the potentially 
troublesome germs associated with 
colds and sore throat. Doctors call 
them the “secondary invaders’. When 
body resistance is low they can fre- 
quently stage a mass invasion of 
throat tissue and cause much of the 
misery and discomfort you associate 
with a cold. 


It is the business of Listerine 
Antiseptic to attack these germs on 
mouth and throat surfaces...to help 
halt such mass invasions before they 
can cause trouble. Actual tests showed 
reductions of bacteria on mouth and 
throat surfaces ranging up to 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle, and up to 80% one 
hour after the Listerine gargle. 

So, remember! When you feel a 
cold coming on gargle with Listerine 
Antiseptic. It may spare you a nasty 
and prolonged siege of discomfort. 


; LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 








A GOOD FRIEND TO HAVE AROUND 
WHEN COLDS AND SORE THROAT THREATEN 









LETTERS 


No Surrender 


You repeat the old fabrication (News. 
WEEK, Oct. 9) that Lee surrendered his 
sword to Grant. The context indicates that 
D. S. Freeman is authority for such state. 
ment. However, in his “R. E. Lee” (Vol. IV, 
p. 142) Freeman says in a footnote: “The 
myth of a tender of Lee’s sword and its re. 
turn by Grant was . . . so exploded ; . . that 
reference to it in the text was not considered 
necessary. 





—— 


T. H. Copy 
Associate Justice 
Court of Civil Appeals 


Galveston, Texas 


NewsweEk’s Book Editor admits to being 
the victim of a cliché. Lee surrendered not 
his sword but the Army of Northern Vir. 
ginia. Freeman’s footnote adds Lee’s version: 
“All that was said about swords was that 
General Grant apologized to me for not 
wearing his sword, saying it had gone off in 
his baggage”; and Grant’s version: “The 
Federal commander glanced at Lee’s sword 
during the composition of the terms of sur- 
render, reasoned that it would be a humilie 
tion to Lee to surrender his weapon, and 
thereupon wrote the sentence exempting of- 
ficers’ side arms.” 


POoOD® 


The Whole Story 
. It has been my impression that NEwWswEEK 
tried to tell the whole story honestly. Your 
Oct. 23 edition, however, leaves me in 
doubt. I refer to the story in which you show 
that the election trend is to Dewey. I wonder 
if you tried to make the trend go that way. 
As we all know, the. vast majority of 
American newspapers are against the New 
Deal and Mr. Roosevelt, How, then, can you 
justify calling in newspapermen to give you 
the trend of the times? To my way of think- 
ing they are not qualified impartial judges. 

KENNETH J. BuLt 





Englewood, Colo. 


(1) The publisher sets the political policy 
of a newspaper, not the political phe (2) 
American newspapermen are 
of their ability to tell facts without sda 
personal beliefs or private persuasions. (8) 
As Newsweek emphasized when tt presented 
this year the first Election Trends report, be- 
cause of their background, contacts, and ex- 
perience the political experts of leading new 
papers in each state are except 
to gauge the political conditions of thei 
states accurately. These men know what goes 
on in both political camps. (4) NEWSWEEK’ 
Election Trends panel was designed to per 
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WHEN QUALITY COUNTS MOST... {* 


MOST MEN COUNT ON 


FLORS 


The DEARBORN. 


Wartime conditions have furnished more than 
ample opportunity to test the real Florsheim 
leadership—for, when men were told they 
must buy fewer shoes, they switched to better 
ones—the lion’s share of them to Florsheims. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICAGO © MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


x 





The cover of your issue of Oct. 2 shows a 
column of British Sherman tanks. Could you 
tell me why the.ancient Irish name of Ardna- 


. etusha appears on the leading tank? I am 


British Official from International 


The monster of Ardnacrusha 


sure anyone of Irish parentage who saw the 
— must have got the same chuckle | 


Pvr. Owen E. HEARTY 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 


Though Eire is so neutral its newspapers 


. are forbidden to mention that Irishmen are 


in the British Army, some 50,000 
Ardnacrusha of today is an industrial town 
on the River Shannon in County Clare. 











Some of the Great Advantages of 
Burroughs Payroll Machines 


Most complete and available records for 
preparing management and government 


reports quickly and easily. 


Most easily-read employee s statement of 


earnings, deductions and net pay. 


Greatest variety of types and styles to 
fit any payroll accounting method. 


Highest degree of automatic operation. 


} 


Greatest simplicity in form handling. 





, : 
atest saving in keyboard time. 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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* *x x x No matter how fine a lighting fixture you may have, it will not give you top results 
unless it is equipped with the best lamps. 


And in choosing lamps, remember that Westinghouse builds into its lamps all the 
dependability . . . all the long life . . . alll the brightness that comes from over 50 years _ 
of lamp-making experience. | 


When you consider that gins, eam has all materials under complete and continuous 






BETTER LAMPS HERE ‘MEAN 
BETTER SEE-ABILITY HERE. 


must be passed during manufacture . . . that rigid and exacting standards are never 
relaxed—why, of course— Westinghouse lamps HAVE to be good! 


‘N 


Don’t wait any longer for better See-Ability. Westinghouse lamps are now available for 
offices, stores, commercial and industrial buildings. Make your lighting system really 

| go to work for you—put in Westinghouse lamps! Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufactoring Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 





FOR TOMORROW — New Self-Contained Sunlamp! 


The Westinghouse RS Sunlamp is something entirely new. Com- 
pletely self-contained, requires no transformer or reflector. To be 
used with simple, inexpensive, portable fixtures, or as a built-in 
feature in bathrooms. 


No more wishing for summer's sandy beaches, open fields and 
beckoning hills. Just a few minutes a day beneath your Westinghouse 
sunlamp, and you will keep that attractive tan all through the dreary | 
winter months. ' 

















OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


fa 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS: John Charles Thomas— Sunday 2:30 EWT >. + Ted Malone— Monday, Wednesday day—10:15 P.M., —Blue Network , 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. .. 


Westinghouse 
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wana via bot we ak ae pe 
been used because the greatest bulk 
transfers normally takes place then. 

On the whole, your article is excellent and 
points a worthwhile warming to would-be 
farm purchasers. 


Duprey E. Younc 
Agricultural Economist 
Division of Land Economics 
United States Dept. of Agriculture 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Vansittart-Thompson 

The opinions of Lord Vansittart and 
Dorothy Thompson are most interesting, but 
to my experience far from solving the prob- 
lem of preventing constant wars with the 
Germans. The only hope for an enduring 
peace is to turn Germany into the center of 
culture for the entire world, move all the 
Germans out, and install the Jews there to 
teach and train and to hold the “Fortress” as 
the great scientific school for all the world 
to enjoy. 

ANNA REw Gross 
Evanston, Ill. 


@ The name “Germans” is incorrectly 
spelled. The letters A and N should be left 
out. The name “Germs” should be substi- 
tuted. 


"A, L. Harper 
Asheville, N.C. 


@ For sheer verboojuice Lord Vansittart 
takes the booby prize. He states that “after 
the last war we trusted them [Germany] to 
disarm . . . They swindled us.” Who armed 
Germany ‘after the last war? Who lent Hitler 
millions of pounds? 


Lewis Roserts 
Organist 
Vancouver Heights United Church 
Vancouver, B. C. 


@ The Thompson woman did not “argue” 
the hard peace question—she only pleaded 
for a soft peace. From her I gather we must 
forgive the horrors inflicted on innocent _ 
ple because there are 


“good” Germans. We heard that in the last 


war, we are hearing it now, and we will 
hear it again when the Germans march to 
kill and conquer in World War III. * 


J. W. Carty 
Tampa, Fla. 


’ @'If in the last war we had deprived them 


of their art treasures as part payment of the 
indemnity they would have felt more greatly 
the humiliation of defeat. Why not try it 
this time? 
AmeEuia H. Harpinc 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ For an Englishman, Lord Vansittart knows 
the Germans exceptionally well. Not so 
Dorothy Thompson. I quote: “Broken down 
into separate persons, there is as much indi- 
vidualism among Germans as among any 
other people.” 


Surely, she is not going to ex- , 
| pect anyone who knows the Germans to 
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COLVKADO SFRINGS 


Shy4/, a 

.— The people of Colorado 
eo ~ > Springs invite you to make 
\\ sour home in their delightful 
city at the foot of Pikes Peak. 
Mild, dry, sunny winters... cool, invigorat- 
ing summers —310 sunshiny days a year. 
Metropolitan cultural and educational ad- 
vantages, scenic wonderland, moderate 
living costs. Write for beautifully illustrat- 

ed booklet. 


e 


MANITOU SPRINGS and me 


PIKES PEAK REGION 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado , 
Please send me 24. - page booklet, «Your Home in Colorado - 


pS __ RRR Instn Wi vnc aU a DS ne rt 
ADDRESS, 


AMERICAS FINEST YEAR ROUND CLIMATE 





lorado - 


ROM 7 to 10 million new jobs, econ- 

omists agree, will have to be created 
in the United States “within a year after 
the firing ceases.” This means 7 to 10 
million more jobs than were available in 
1940. And American businessmen, alert 
to this challenge, are “raising their 
sights” accordingly on production, on 
employment and on asnlinste, 

A BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Where does Latin America fit into this 
planning? Well-informed NEWSWEEK 
readers know that Latin America repre- 
sented a billion dollar export market in 
1940 . . . And that imports from Latin 
America in that year rose even higher. 

But how much of your post-war plan- 
ning for Latin America has been based 


Low high have you ‘raised your sights” 
on LATIN AMERICA? 


on pre-war transportation? Have you 
taken into consideration the fact that 
every big city in the world has been 
built not so much on land as on TRANS- 
PORTATION? ... And have you asked 
yourself what part air transport is going 
to play in Latin America’s future? 
The Latin American air transport sys- 
tem—as it exists today—is undoubtedly 
one of the finest in the world. In South 
America itself, you have a continent that 
has skipped right over the “railroad age” 
and has already begun to build a new 
economy in the Air Age. , 

Pan American World Airways did the 
pioneer job in developing air service to 
Latin Amcrica 17 years ago. Today Pan 
American and its affiliated Latin Ameri- 
can companies have linked by air, every 


principal _ in Central America, South 
America and the West Indies with every 
other principal city in that area—300 in 
all. These, in turn, are linked to North 
America through five great air gateways 
at Miami, New Orleans, Brownsville, 
Nuevo Laredo and Los Angeles, 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 
In doing this job, Pan American has 


built up considerable special informa- 
tion on Latin America. This information 
is at the disposal of interested business 
executives, An inquiry to our Foreign 
Trade Counsellor at Pan American 
World Airways, 135 East 42nd St., New 
York, will receive prompt attention. 
* * * 


For rates and reservations aboard Clippers bound 
for Latin America, consult your own travel agent, 
or the Pan American office in: New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Seattle, Miami, Houston, or Browns- 
ville, Texas. For International Air Express ship- 
ments, telephone Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


Fan Auertcan Worio AIRWAYS 


System of the Lying 


Clippers 
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IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
‘lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the toughest battle ter- 
rain. Tons of guns always under complete control — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types 


of powcr equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 


lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, 


will be available for a wide range of new applications. | ELE CTRI C B R A K F S 
Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. ) ) 
; Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIT- SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR Aut BURPOSE 


_——-— 








PACTS FROM THE FILES IN AMERICA’S WAR ON SABOTAGE BY NOISE 





THE COMPANY: A. F. Bickley & Son, large 
butter and egg distributor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PROBLEM: Gas rationing forced the salesmen to stay in the office and 
contact customers by telephone. The din of many conversations at the same 
time had this result: it made the salesmen irritable, increased the oppor- 
tunity of error. It distracted the office help and annoyed the executives. 


THE SOLUTION: Management wasted no time in calling in a member of the 
world’s most experienced sound conditioning organization—the Acoucti- 
Celotex* distributor. He immediately spotted the trouble and recommended 
} a suspended ceiling of sound absorbing Acousti-Celotex . . . the famous per- 
i forated fibre tile and most widely used of all sound conditioning materials. 





THE RESULT: General reduction of noise made it possible to carry on all nec- 

essary work with a minimum of disturbance. Phone conversations no 

longer “got on the nerves” of office workers and executives. The efficiency 
’ of everyone was greatly improved. 


mre - a @ Your noise problem can also be solved 

ound welt by the nearby Acousti-Celotex distributor. 

Se Conditioning He is sound conditioning headquarters and 

his experience covers acoustical correction 

of offices, factories, schools, stores, hospi- 

ACOUSTI ‘agi CELOTEX tals, churches, banks, restaurants and 
REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. theatres. His advice is yours without ob- | 

ligation and he guarantees results. A note 


Fibre file SINCE 1923 to us will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! Informative booklet, ‘25 
Answers to Questions on Celotex 
Sound Conditioning with Acou- 
sti-Celotex.”” Reading time, 8 
minutes. Write to The Celotex 
Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributers Everywhere ... in Canada: Deminion Sound Equipments, Lid. Corporation, Dept. NW1144, 


se Your Blood Can Save Lives — Be a Donor Today! Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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swallow a whopper like that, They are th 
most easily persuaded people on earth to for. 
get their individuality and become part of ; 
bund, a society, a verein, or even a putsch, 

The best description I ever ran across con- 
cerning the German was supposedly written 
almost 2,000 years ago: “My brother Ger. 
manicus always used to say that the onl 
way to win the respect of Germans was ty 
treat them with brutality.” 

There are some Germans who should k 
shot on sight; there are some who should 
have a very short court-martial and then be 
shot; there are some who should be locked 
up. But there are none who should be per. 
mitted to clog a court for a week, because 
then the German nation would say: “They 
are damn fools.” Stop trying to impose Eng. 
lish and American justice on a people who 
know only the sword. _ 

J. Myron Macnuson 

Omaha, Neb. 


Mr. Magnuson’s quotation is from “Clau- 
dius, the God,” by Robert Graves, a fiction- 
alized biography of Claudius I, Roman Em- 
peror A.D, 41-54. 


PP 


Muchas Gracias 

Some Spanish Republican refugees, sub- 
scribers or readers of Newsweek, thank you 
warmly for your sympathetic reaction to the 
job of Spanish Maquis, “chasing two and a 
half German divisions into the jaws of Amer- 
ican and British forces” (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 2). 


J. A. LuENco 
J. GonzaLes EESTARRIOL 
J. Bonet 
“J. L. Lartirecur 
V. Marti Exvima 
Caracas, Venezuela 


ile at alae ll 


Homer’s Pacer 


Your article on Winslow Homer (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 9) is very interesting. However, 
I take exception to the cut line under one of 
his paintings*“. . . at his brilliant best 





Homer’s rum runner 


painted the water color ‘Rum Cay’ in Nas 
sau.” From the construction of his figure 
doubt whether Homer was at his “brilliant 
best.” Have you ever tried to run or wak 
with the left leg and the left arm back and 
the right leg and the right arm forward? 


Hizton HassELL 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE 
SHOE WITH A 
STORY LIKE THIS! Cooksville, Ontario 

Canada 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. Fer Boys, Gerberich-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. It is a truism of art that verisimilitude & 
In Canada, for Men, Scoti-McHale, London, Ont. _often sacrificed for composition or effect. 









SHIPS..vital in War..vital in Peace 


To the winning of the war, GRACE LINE has contributed its entire modern 
fleet, its officers, its crews, its management organization. 

With Victory, the responsibilities of GRACE LINE will be far from finished. For 
out of this war must come an enduring peace, and our “SANTA” liners and 
freighters will have their share of the task which the American Merchant Marine 
must perform in the creation and maintenance of a peaceful world structure. 

GRACE LINE will soon again be devoting its whole-hearted energies to develop- 
ing trade, travel and understanding between the nations, through swifter, more 
efficient and more economical transportation service. 


GRACE LINE 


10 HANOVER SQUARE OR ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK; WASHINGTON, D. C.; PITTSBURGH; CHICAGO; 
DETROIT; NEW ORLEANS; HOUSTON, TEXAS; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; SEATTLE; PORTLAND, ORE. 
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2 SALE ty POTEET 


Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
CANADIAN Whisky at its Glorious Best 





YOUR FACSIMILE NEWSPAPER OF TOMORROW! 


Ready for you when you wake up, your newspaper of the future will be 
facsimile-printed through the night—in tabloid size, on a continuous roll. 
You will bring yourself up-to-the-minute on the highlights of the news... 
by seeing what is happening on the television screen of the same machine. 
Fantastic? It’s already planned for post-war home use! 






1938 planning for your pleasure today! Six long years ago, when for- 
eign propaganda agents were first required to register in the U.S.... 
when Swedish royalty attended Delaware’s 300th anniversary —even 
then, Seagram was selecting and storing away the finest, lightest of 
Canadian Whiskies for your pleasure today. The lightness of those 
whiskies...mellowed by patient aging...will add to your enjoyment 
of Seagram’s V.O.—Canadian Whisky at its glorious best! — : 





Six Years Old—86.8:Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaw's V.O. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY - A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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The Cover—A jubilant Admiral 
report that 
United States had decisively 
won the rendezvous with des- 
tiny brewing between our fleet 
and the Japs’ ever since both 
had become first-rate ae me 
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*At the Fighting Fronts 
{ Missing in Action 


Wit the outbreak 
of the war in 
Europe five years 
ago, we determined 
to expand our Signed 
Opinion to bring you 
expert analysis and 
commentary on both 
military and naval 
actions. We turned 
not to professional journalists, but to pro- 
essional military men—men with a first- 
hand knowledge of battls action, leaders 


who had formulated and dictated military 
strategy and tactics. 


- In January 1940, we acquired the 
services of the one man exceptionally well 
equipped to fill our needs for commen- 
tary on naval warfare—Admiral William 
V. Pratt, U.S.N., retired. Admiral Pratt, 
a veteran of almost 48 years of active 
service, had been Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet, President of the 
Naval War College, and Chief of Naval 
Operations. He had played a major part 


in building the present United States 
Navy and training the younger officers 
who are today winning the war at sea. 


Admiral Pratt’s experience covers 
the period of development of the modern 
navy and the growth of our Navy from 
comparative obscurity to the greatest sea 
power on earth. As a midshipman at the 
Naval Academy he studied under sail. 
He served at sea during the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, the 
Boxer Rebellion, and as Assistant Chief 
of Naval Operations during the last war. 
He was technical adviser to the Wash- 
ington Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ments and adviser to the American dele- 
gation at the London Conference. Pratt 
was recalled to six months of active duty 
previous to Pearl Harbor. 


Perhaps the 
greatest military ac- 
complishment of this 
war has been the 
manner in which sea 
power, land power, 
and air power have 
cooperated as a sin- 
gle unit to make am- 
phibious’ warfare 
possible. Admiral 
Pratt had long been 
an exponent of this 
close cooperation, an officer who gave the 
“Army its due, fully recognizing that “it is 
the foot soldier who has the last word.” 
He was an outspoken enemy of all inter- 
service rivalry, and as commanding of- 
ficer of the Navy took every action to 
curtail it, including joining with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur (then Army Chief of 
Staff) to reinstitute the annual Army- 
Navy football game in 1980. 





Admiral Pratt 


Admiral Pratt is ideally fitted for 
the role of commentator on the war at 
sea. Prior to joining NEwsweek he was 
recognized as a competent writer on naval , 
affairs. His service specialty was strategy 
and tactics; he taught tactics at the Naval 
War College. It is this background, 
coupled with his actual experiences in the 
formulation of naval operations, which 
enables him to provide you, the reader, 
with a real grasp of each significant sea 
action. : 


A large part of NEWsSWEEK’s cur- 
rent task is to supply you with a clear 
understanding of the military prosecution 
of this war. We must explain the “how” 
and “why” of the master strategy, and in 
our opinion the commentators most ca- 
pable of accomplishing this task are of- 
ficers of the same caliber and with the 
same understanding as the men who are 
planning and executing today’s great of- 
fensives—men like Admiral William V. 
Pratt and Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. 





The lion arrived in a letter... That's right!... 

It was a letter from a lawyer who in- 

formed us that his client had tripped on a 

ZA _ break in our sidewalk . . . had wrenched 

his spine:. .. and the only thing that would make his client 
happy was five thousand bucks! 

We stared at that letter stunried-like . . 

it became a lion. 

“I’m going to eat up every cent you have,” he growled. 

“I'm going to wreck your home! ... Five thousand dollars... 

five thousand . . . five thousand . . .” 

“Stop! Stop!” I cried. But he kept on growling and he 

kept on growing until he practically filled the living room. 

And then, just as he was about to leap . . . Mr. Friendly, 


and as we stared 


the American Mutual man, appeared. 


“American Mutual!” he cried . . . and the lion tumed 
pale and started to slink out the door. 


“This lion,” said Mr. Friendly, “ is a fraud ...a mere fig- 
ment of your imagination! You figment!” he said to the 
lion who was shrinking rapidly by now. 

“Your insurance,” continued Mr. Friendly, “covers every- 


thing ... You don’t have to worry about this baby +. we'll 
take care of him! 


“Scram figment” he said, and the figment scrammed! 


The thing to remember is this . . . protect yourself from 
figments, fire, accidents and theft with American Mutual's 
new All American Plan.* 


Mr. Friendly and the Lion in the Living Room! 





*Nobody sells you insurance! You see for yourself what you need with American 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


Mutual’s new All American Plan. You know at a glance just how you can be com- 
pletely protected. Send today for your free copy. Enjoy the peace of mind that comes 


with protection of your property . . . your income . . 


- yourself! Remember, when you 


insure with American Mutual you get the benefit of 56 years’ experience .. . you have 
the opportunity to save 20%— one-fifth —on your premiums. Write Dept.A-36, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL. .. the first American pesca insurance comenny 


© 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Preliminary reports indicate that most 
Federal agencies will oppose any marked 
postwar reduction in their personnel; 
some will seek increases . . . Senator Ball 
told friends weeks before he came out 


for F.D.R. that he believed the President ~ 


would be reelected decisively ... UNRRA 
officials are now debating the respective 
merits of Paris and Brussels as the loca- 
tion of the next council conference sched- 
uled for April . . . The CIO is in the 
process of distributing to 200,000 work- 
ers a pamphlet titled “First Aid in Lay- 
of,” which outlines unemployment com- 
pensation laws in 28 industrial states 
... At Niagara Falls, N. Y., 300 units of 
surplus temporary war housing are being 
cut up for shipment to a Kansas ordnance 
plant; because of lumber shortages it’s 
considered more efficient, though more 
costly, than to build new ones. 


The Polish Problem 


In the event of F.D.R.’s reelection, ex- 
pect the Administration to bolster the 
British policy of Poland: that the Poles 
must accept the Russian demand for 
Eastern Poland and be compensated with 
German territory in the west. What Dew- 
ey would do is not known, but the pres- 
ent Administration feels the Soviet posi- 
tion is firm and unalterable. An admis- 
sion to that effect while the campaign is 
on, however, would arouse the wrath of 
Polish-Americans and might affect the 
election result. But afterward, Washing- 
ton will quietly prod the London Poles, 
as Churchill has openly done, to accept 
the Curzon Line and adjust other con- 
troversial issues with the Lublin Poles. 
If the Polish factions get together and 
accept Soviet terms, the proclaimed U. S. 
opposition to unilateral settlements be- 
ore the peace conference would no 
jonger apply, since the agreement would 
be bilateral. 


Battle of Desperation 


Military sources say German artillery 
on the western front is showing greater 
power. The Nazis are able to keep up an 
almost constant barrage against a sector, 
often pinning down Allied forces a full 
day or night. Old-time trench warfare 
may result. The Germans are fighting 


with a desperation and zeal unseen since 
the bitterest African battles, when they 
felt no doubts of their superiority. This 
is true not only of the regular army but 
of the reserves recently brought into bat- 
tle. Many older men and youngsters are 
as desperate and determined as the best 
troops and do not hesitate to engage in 
hand-to-hand fighting. " 


Germany’s Gasoline Drought 


Latest neutral reports reaching Wash- 
ington describe the telling effects of 
recent Allied air raids on the German 


- gasoline industry. Of. six known German 


refineries, these reports say, only one 
remains in operation. What is more, 
synthetic-gasoline plants are being immo- 
bilized by lack of critical materials. The 
Wehrmacht’s shortage of gasoline is no- 
ticeable on both western and eastern 
fronts. 


Test at Leyte 


The plans now emerging for civilian 
control in the Philippines were laid down 
more than a year ago. The landings on 
Leyte (population 835,000) provided the 
first major test. Philippine civil-affairs 
units, made up of one-third Filipino per- 
sonnel and trained under the guidance of 
Maj. Gen. Carlos Romulo, are divided in- 
to teams of ten officers and 39 men. Six 
such groups accompanied the troops into 
Leyte. Heading each team is a coordina- 
tor and under him are nine sectional of- 
ficers, handling the control of public utili- 
ties, transportation, food, finances, local 
constabulary, and so on. Four days after 
the landings, the units had begun to dis- 
tribute more than 30,000 tons of food in 
Tacloban and had classified civilians for 
labor service. 


National Notes 


The Red Cross ships Mangalore and 
Travancore, carrying 2,500,000 parcels 
for prisoners of war in Germany, have 
been held up six weeks in Goteborg, 
Sweden, and may wait weeks longer; ne- 
gotiations for safe conduct to German 
ports or reshipment in other vessels 
snarled on problems of war-risk respon- 
sibility . . . A sizable share of the In- 


‘ternal Revenue Bureau’s income-tax-eva- 


sion investigations are prompted by tips 
from neighbors and others who become 
suspicious of large luxury purchases. . . 
U.S. aircraft technicians will leave soon 
for Britain to study industrial aircraft 
practices, materials, and parts in an ef- 
fort to bring about a uniformity of stand- 
ards for the two countries’ aircraft indus- 


tries . . . The submarine Squalus, which 
sank off Portsmouth, N. H., in 1939 and 
was later salvaged, has a better-than-aver- 
age war record. 





Trends Abroad 


Spatiish embassies in Latin America’ 
are refusing visas for travel to Spain be- 
cause they fear Spanish Republicans may - 
reenter their homeland with forged pass- 
ports. Despite this precaution, many of 
the exiles who have been living in Mex- 
ico are mysteriously leaving . . . A pro- 
posal that British homes adopt for post- 
war reeducation Nazi “dead-end kids,” 
taken prisoner while fighting Allied 
troops, has stirred a lively controversy in 
London letters-to-the-editor columns. One 
housewife wrote she would be delighted 
to adopt the Nazi youths so that she 
could “strangle them quietly at odd 
moments” . . . Several high-ranking mem- 
bers of the Japanese diplomatic corps 
have left Lisbon by plane for Germany, 
giving support to recent hints of impend- 
ing action by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment against Japan. 


Feathering Nazi Nests 


Increased movement of German gold 
and other assets into Spain has been ob- 
served during the past four or five months 
together with a rise in both open and 
camouflaged German investments in the 
peninsula. Last month an_ important 
Spanish hotel chain was purchased by a 
well-known Belgian hotel operator who 
has often acted for German interests in 
Spain. There also have been recent re- 
ports from Lisbon of the sale there of 
gold ingots bearing seals showing that 
they came from Germany. The assets have 
been transported by Lufthansa planes, 
which still maintain a semiweekly sched- 
ule between Germany, German-held 
points in Italy, and Barcelona. However, 
it would not be surprising if the Luft- 
hansa operations were suspended within 
the next fifteen days. 


Black Hole of Bulgaria 


A U.S. military mission, headed by 
Brig. Gen, William Hall, has reached 
Sofia to ~investigate charges that Bul- 
garian officials abused U.S. airmen im- 
prisoned there. The fliers, numbering 
about 200, were evacuated to Istanbul 
and Cairo, following the Bulgarian col- 
lapse in September. They told stories of 


‘ beatings and general mistreatment, in- 


cluding denial of medical care. Washing- 
ton officials want to learn the truth of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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the charges so that the responsible Bul- 
arians may be apprehended before they 
ore the country. 


Flight of the Vultures 


As Allied armies approach North Ital- 
ian industrial centers, prominent Turin 
and Milan collaborationists are making 
arrangements for hasty departure. Am- 
brogio Bonomi, Milan millionaire and 
brother-in-law of Dino Alfieri, formerly 
Mussolini’s Ambassador to Berlin, has 
been aided by Nazi authorities and by his 
Brazilian wife in obtaining visas and 
transferring his assets to Latin America. 
Franco Marionotti, director of SNIA Vis- 


cosa, famous artificial-silk dorporation, - 


will go next. 


Canadian Notes 
Manufacturers are already protesting 


government plans to hold prices to 1941 - 


levels on the first civilian goods pro- 
duced by reconverted war industries; 
they complain that production costs have 
risen since 1941 . . . Little credence is 
given reports that the Duplessis govern- 
ment of Quebec will return the public- 
owned Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Consolidated ® ig sie to the former 
owners . . . The Canadian Government 
is expected to encourage postwar Arctic 
exploration, prospecting, and develop- 
ment by specially trained veterans; the 


plan would be somewhat similar to Rus-. 


sia’s prewar Arctic development pro- 
gram. 


Red Star Over Korea 


It’s generally unrealized, but Russia 
is leagues ahead of China and the West- 
ern powers in political preparedness for 
the Korean liberation pledged by F.D.R. 
and Churchill at the Cairo conference 
with Chiang Kai-shek. At least one divi- 
sion in Russia’s Far Eastern armies is 
made up of Koreans drafted from the 
colony of 180,000 in Siberia, some of 
them converted Jap spies. The same col- 
ony has provided Moscow with a corps 
of intellectuals trained for the ‘alternate 
roles of advisers to the Korean Govern- 
ment or a “liberation committee,” as cir- 
cumstances warrant. Whatever the atti- 
tude of the Western powers, many Chi- 
nese believe the influence of the Siberian 
Koreans will far outweigh that of other 
Free Korea- groups when liberation once 
more makes their country “dagger 
pointed at the heart of Japan.” 


Foreign Notes . 


Allied liberation forces found the 
Greeks plagued by currency inflation that 
had reached a point where a dollar was 
the equivalent of 600,000,000,000 drach- 
mas, Many Athenians gave Allied soldiers 
billion-drachma notes as souvenirs .. . 
Large supplies of skis, originally intended 
for use of German ski troops in Northern 
Norway, are now on sale in Kiel because 


the Nazis no longer want them ... The technical 


Germans’ rapid movement and clever use 
of counterattacking forces at Aachen and 
against Allied air-borne troops at Ammhem 
are attributed by military circles to. the 
return of Field Marshal von Rundstedt 
to supreme command .of the western 
front . . . Several well-known British gen- 
erals now in the European theater will be 
transferred shortly to the Far East. Air 
Chief Marshal Leigh-Mallory’s transfer 
has already been announced (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 23); others are expected in the near 
future. 





Penicillin Kudos 


, 

A recent check in the pharmaceutical, 
chemical, and distilling industries reveals 
that two companies are responsible for 
some 75% of the spectacular penicillin 
production during the last year. They are 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. and the Commercial 
Solvents Corp., which are tuming out 
100,000,000,000 and 50,000,000,000 
units respectively each month. Some of 
the other manufacturers have had con- 
siderable difficulty getting into produc- 
tion with the deep-culture method, and 
there are indications that a number will 
soon drop out of the field. The two major 
producers, however, are to keep 
over-all output increasing steadily. 


John Bull in Argentina 


Foreign-trade executives feel that the 
long-term result of eurrent U.S. foreign 
policy with respect to entina will be 
that Britain’s postwar e position will 
be strengthened at the expense of the 
U.S. In Latin America it’s generally rec- 
ognized that the U. S. has been the lead- 
er in the — anti-Argentine policy 
and that Britain has not been at all eager 
to follow. And the London Economist, 
with its dignified attitude toward. the 
world struggle against the Axis, recently 
pointed out that it would not be in the 
interest of Britain or Argentina to break 
up “one of the most successful partner- 
ships in economic history.” 


Treasury Press Agents 

While trying to avoid heated debate on 
the issue, the Treasury is ing on a 
quiet but diligent educational campaign 
to “sell” the International Monetary Fund 
to the nation’s editors. One of its methods 
is to have representatives in- 
terview the editorial writers of important 
newspapers. And when one financial re- 
porter, after attending the ABA conven- 
tion at Chicago, wrote that sentiment in 
that area favored the Bretton Woods pro- 
posal over the one offered by Winthrop 
Aldrich, Secre' of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau person sent the reporter a 
congratulatory note. 


Business Footnotes 
British companies are maki 


a strong 
bid for postwar Russian 


le; Soviet 
journals already carry adver- 
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tisements.of British export firms, soliciting 
reconstruction business . . . Reports say 
that Stalingrad will be electrified with” 
British equipment, but the important 
Donbas coal mines will be reequipped 
with U.S. coal-cutting machinery . . . 
Labor leaders are preparing a blast to 
answer the forthcoming WLB cost-of-liv- 
ing and wages report . . . Wall Street 
foresees a wave of postwar mergers but, 
because of antitrust laws, companies are 
expected to acquire specialty businesses 
in related lines rather than those in the 
same field. 





Radio Lines 


Radio comedians who broadcast week- 
ly from military camps have a hard time 
pleasing both the servicemen and the 

censors; one top star was almost 
barred from the air last week for off-color 
gags . . . The hour-long, four-network 
election-eve broadcast Norman Corwin 
has prepared for the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee ends his career in radio; he’s 
severed his CBS connections and plans to 
concentrate his writing-directing-produc- 
ing talent on Broadway and Hollywood 
. « . Groucho Marx will appear on a new 
radio show before the year's end . . . The 
Blue Network (see page 88) is planning 
its own postwar Radio City in Holly- 
wood; the chosen location is the familiar 
corner of Hollywood and Vine. 


Book Notes 


“Battle Report,” an authentic account 
of the Navy’s Pacific engagements from 
Pearl Harbor the Coral Sea, with 
complete listings of naval casualties, pris- 
oners, citations, and awards, will be re- 
leased by Farrar & Rinehart on Dec. 7; 
the book's authors, Comdr. Walter Karig 
and Lt. Welbourn Kelley, were given full 
access to the Navy Department’s secret 
documents and pictures . . . “Apartment 
in Athens,” a new Glenway Wescott 
novel scheduled for March publication 
by Harper’s, originally was written about 
a family in Paris during the German oc- 
cupation; the locale was changed to 
Greete after the French capital was lib- 
erated. Although Athens has now been . 
freed, Wescott refuses to rewrite the 
book a second time. 


Movie Lines 
Gustav Machaty, who directed “Ec- 
stasy,” the Czechoslovak film _ that 


fe ed Tap oil saiod rm 
rm is own ucin 
eet ha st ln wl be Joiosy. 
an original screen story ton Trum- 
bo . . . Washington Irving’s “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” is the basis for a musi- 
cal picture being by RKO... 
Lillian Gish has obtained leave from Para- 
fe yraer to appear on Broadway in 1 
agnificent. Yankee,” a dramatization 
the life of Oliyer Wendell Holmes by 
Emmett Lavery. — crs 
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e (Jangway for an American 





. new LE uniform he made the “master race” fear him. In factory. overalls he 
nning - told the racketeer leader where to go, and produced twice as much as ever 
before. In white collar he planned and managed the production without which we 
would have lost the war. In other words, the true American. 

Are you going to keep such a man quiet with a dole instead ofan opportunity 
“ani —with regulations instead of liberty—with coercion instead of cooperation? Pity 
anyone who thinks so! 

Here comes an American—millions of them. And when they burst on a peace- 
Karls time nation, there will be such a release of pent-up American energy as this world 
secret | never saw. They'll want and will demand opportunity that lets the hard worker 
reach the level of the highest. Regimentation? Out of the way! Defeatism? 
Who said so? Coercion? Better not try it! 

This is the land of opportunity, and these are the men who have earged it. 
Gangway foran American! 
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Washington 





Trends | 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





' 
Oficial doubts that Japan will fight to the last man are being 
expressed again. Japan, now battered into much the same posi- 
tion as the Kaiser’s Reich in 1918, may try to follow the pattern 
set by Germany then: a reshuffle of the Cabinet to put in 
ostensible liberals who would appeal for compromise terms. 


The Japs would use such an artifice in the hope of retaining a 
possession more important to the militarists than outlying terri- 
tories—their ancient traditions, particularly continuation of the 
imperial dynasty. On this basis, partial defeat could be rational- 
ized and the myth of Japan’s manifest destiny and invincibility 
built anew. 


More military supplies will be lost to the Japs by our occupa- 
tion of Leyte and Samar than we shall gain by freeing the rest 
of the Philippines. From central bases, our landplanes can range 
the island group, virtually sealing off enemy shipping. 


Thus, Japanese war industry will lose vitally needed Philippine 
copper, chrome, manganese, iron, hemp, kapok, copra, and sugar. 
The U.S., on ‘the other hand, has urgent war need only for 
manila hemp, the world’s best rope fiber, for which there is no 
adequate natural or synthetic substitute. 


Washington now believes that German prisoners of war will 
have to be kept in this country for at least a year after the 
armistice. During this period, an attempt might be made to 
reeducate them. 


There is growing recognition that it would be folly to take back 
to Germany hundreds of thousands of readymade Volksstiirmers 
whose fanatical Nazism had flourished in prison camps which 
adhered painstakingly to the Geneva Conventions. 


One plan already adopted would proyide prisoners with books, 
study courses, and lecturers from approved U. S. universities 
and colleges. In some cases prisoners might be allowed to enroll 
in American correspondence courses and even to take courses 
furnished our own troops by the Armed Forces Institute. 


British and U.S. reconversion after V-E Day will be rela- 
tively eVenly spaced. Although many details remain unsettled, 
the general understanding has been reached: Proportionate to 
resources, British industry and shipping will shoulder about the 
same supply load as ours in the Pacific war, 


British industrialists hoped for a reconversion edge. They said 
that bomb damage, greater proportionate commitments to 
European victory, and greater need of foreign trade had earned 
them a break. Lord Keynes, British Treasury Adviser, forcefully 
cited these points in talks with the joint Chiefs of Staff, the U. S. 
Treasury, the WPB, and the FEA. 


Quebec’s strategic decisions stymied Keynes. At Quebec, 
Churchill won British military power a place in Pacific opera- 
tions matching its imperial responsibilities in the Far East. 
Washington argued that concern for India, Burma, and Malaya 
should prompt British industry to pull an equal oar. 


The agreement awards Britain a head start in one field, housing. 
But this will be used to rebuild shattered dwellings and provide 


— 


demobilized soldiers their promised homes, not to capture ex. 
port markets. And the ban on British export of U.S. Lend. 
Lease goods will stand until the war’s end. 


Fear that prices bid by foreign countries for the first civilian 
goods to be produced after V-E Day will squeeze buyers here 
is worrying some officials studying the problem. The FEA and 
the WPB are looking for ways to do justice both to domestic 
and export demands for civilian goods. 


One method under study contemplates a quota system for the 
exporting manufacturer. It would limit amounts which can be 
shipped abroad, based on the prewar ratio between a manv- 
facturer’s domestic and foreign sales. 


Other experts studying the question believe that the total 
amount of goods exported in relation to the amount sold do- 
mestically will be too small to worry about—too small, at any 
rate, to require a quota system. 


First hearings may start next month on legislation to set up a 
Missouri Valley Authority on TVA lines. But prospects for early 
enactment are complicated by a long-standing conflict of eco- 
nomic interest. The division, which is sectional rather than 
political, is over use of streams for navigation and flood control 
on one hand and irrigation and reclamation on the other. Lower 
Mississippi States support the first view, Westemers the 
second, ‘ ? 


This issue wasn’t present in as pronounced a degree when Con- 
gress approved the TVA. But other issues arising since then 
will harass the MVA: expense, competition with private enter- 
prise, and states’ rights. 


The PAC is at work on a post-election plan for a campaign to 
standardize voting regulations in all states. Pressure will not be 
brought to bear through Congress but through state legislatures. 
The CIO organization claims that millions of voters will be dis 
franchised in this election because of the patchwork of state 
regulations. 


The Treasury is not dissatisfied with the new easy cash-in plan 
for War Bonds. Despite reports to the contrary, officials declare 
they aren’t considering any return to the old system of a time 
lag before bonds could be redeemed. 


True, bond redemptions have soared recently. Present rate: 
about $14,000,000 daily. During Oct. 7-17, immediately after 
the new plan went into effect, redemptions averaged $18,000,- 
000 a day, while the daily rate for the two previous months 
had been $11,000,000. . 


But the Treasury explains that first figures were swollen by 
leftover recording of old redemptions. New, with bookkeeping 
on a current basis and the novelty of the new plan working off, 
totals are steadily dropping. Officials believe redemptions will 
soon subside to August-September levels. 


Whether to keep installment buying leashed after V-J Day 
being pondered by the Federal Reserve Board. No decision has 
yet been reached. Consensus is that controls on buying can be 
lifted only when, and if, it is clear that the action wouldn't set 
off an inflationary upsurge. 
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; Bad news for our 
enemies — and coming up out 
“of the sea like an avenging demon! 
The versatile and deadly “Water Buffalo”* 
fights while it swims...fights while it surmounts 
underwater obstacles... fights while it lands...and © 
then fights its way over the barricades to end the fight! 
ke much of our fighting materiel, it is New Departure - 
_Ball Bearing equipped...84 ball bearings...in 84 @ 
“vital parts...and, amazingly, they operate efficiently, % 
even while submerged in sea water! 
They bear the loads, locate shafts, reduce friction 
and cut maintenance—just as they do wherever 
wheels turn in industry. 
Come V-Day, the American way of life will util- 
ize ball bearing advantages even more — with 
New Departure continuing its leadership. 
‘ ; : 
‘Ampbibious tank designed by the Food 


Corporation in 
cooperation with our Navy 


NEW DEPARTURE” -; DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bidg., Trinity 2-4700 ¢ CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 + LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 7161 
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The Focus-Cat... 


Typical of the job being done by, 
America’s photo-reconnaissance pilots — 
“Focus-Cats” in the flying fraternity — 
is the recently disclosed account of one 
pilot’s 2,200-mile flight over the main 
islands of Japan. 

Flying squarely through the Japanese 
radar screen, without even a cloud for 
cover, he gambled his life on the per- 
formance of an airplane and his own 
flying skill, and the stakes were among 
the highest of this war . . . From this 
pilot’s “deck” of aerial photographs was 


= * 
SS : 3s 


nS Sa 


A photograph interpreter studies sec- 
tions of a mosaic map of Japanese-held 
territory photographed by the Navy's 
famed 1” reconnaissance unit based 
on Guadalcanal. The stereoviewer re- 


He flies alone — he flies unarmed — and he must get back! 


He is a photo-reconnaissance pilot, and the solitary, hazardous 
missions that he flies each day are paving the highroad to Tokyo, 


hastening the day of total victory and the new age of total peace. 


dealt a blow at the very heart of Japan 
by our great B-29 Superfortresses which 
followed in his path. 

America’s favorite airplane for the 
high, hot flying of photo-reconnaissance 
work is a stripped-down Lockheed Light- 
ning — known as the Lightning F-5 — 
with five cameras in the nose instead of 
guns. : 

Today, the men and women who build 
the Curtiss Electric Propellers for this 
extremely versatile airplane share with 
the builders of the F-5 their pride in 


Loaded with cameras neeneed of cannons, 

the Lockheed _P-38 Lightning becomes 

3 Listening F-5. “Fighter planes win 
te 


. . « Camera planes win wars,’ 


’ veals gun emplacements, revetments and 
buildings in 3-dimensional form. 


Says a top ory. authority, and the 
Lightning—one of this war's fastest planes 
— serves magnificently in both roles. 


the plane’s amazing performance. 

And as total victory draws nearer, they 
share too the tremendous promise which 
American airpower holds for the future 
... the promise of lasting peace, of jobs 
for our fighting men, and a new era of 
trade and security. 

That promise depends upon straight 
thinking and sound planning omtside the 
aviation industry as well:as within. That 
promise depends upon gil of us! 


Look to the Sky, America! 
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Mastery in Pacific the Prize 


of Showdown Battle Off Leyte 


U.S. Mousetrap Strategy 


Never Gave Japanese a Chance 
When Crucial Struggle Came 


It was just about 40 years ago that the 
United States and Japan alike emerged 
as first-rate naval powers. The United 
States gained that stature by crushing 
Spain; Japan, by beating Russia. It was 
inevitable that two such rising maritime 
nations should sometime. clash in a naval 
showdown. Strategists almost invariably 
picked the waters around the Philippines 
as the scene. 

That was the way destiny finally willed 
it last week. For the first time the full 
sea power of the two nations met in head- 
long conflict. The result was decisive. 
Japanese seapower, though not. crushed, 


was so badly crippled that the incontesta-. 


ble superiority of the United States Navy 
e a fact as solid as one of its new 
45,000-ton battleships. 


Reversible Strategy: The invasion of 
Leyte was the bait that brought the Japa- 


‘nese Fleet to action. But Allied strategists 


had selected Leyte with just such an at- 
tack in mind. The only two ship passages 
through the Philippines are Surigao Strait, 
running between Leyte and Mindanao, 
and San Bernardino Strait, located be- 
tween Samar and Luzon. The United 
States Seventh Fleet, standing off Leyte 
under the command of Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid, was thus in position 
to cork up either or both of these pas- 
_. The much larger Third Fleet of 
Admiral William F. Halsey Jr. could stop 
any thrust from the north and also rein- 
force Kinkaid. - 

Thus, far out in the South China Sea 
on Oct. 21-22 American submarines 
picked up Jap Fleet movements and at- 
tacked, sinking two heavy cruisers and 
severely damaging a third. On Oct. 23 
carrier search planes sweeping over the 
Philippines sighted the Jap Singapore 

of two ‘battleships, four cruisers, 
seven or eight destroyers moving 
through the Sulu Sa. At about the same 
time, planes farther north discovered the 


aes 


Jap task force of five battleships, eight 
cruisers, and‘ thirteen destroyers, original- 
ly stationed south of Formosa, steaming 
through the Sibuyan Sea toward San 


Bernardino Strait. Dive bombers, fight- 


ers, and torpedo planes launched concen- 
trated attacks, but the Japs came on with- 
out regard for losses. And in the after- 
noon a land-based Navy search plane, 
probably from the Marianas, sighted the 
main Jap force of four carriers, two bat- 
tleships, five cruisers, and six destroyers 
s ing down toward Luzon. Kinkaid 

ereupon divided his fleet to cover both 
straits while Halsey, leaving part of the 
Third Fleet to help him, moved north- 


west of Luzon. The stage was set. 


Crossing the T: At 1:23 on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 24-25, PT boats picked up the 
Japanese southern force near the southern 





end of Surigao Strait and flashed the word 
to Rear Admiral Jesse B. Oldendorf, com- 
mander of the task force of battleships, 
cruisers, and destroyers assigned by Kin-. 
kaid to guard the strait. Craftily, Olden- 
dorf let the Japs come on unmolested 
while he laid a trap. Disposing his battle- 
ships.across the northern end of the strait, 
he lined both sides of the passage with 


_- cruisers and destroyers. 


As they neared Leyte Gulf, Jap look- 
outs spotted the white wakes of destroyers 
and the trail of oncoming torpedoes some- 
time around 3 a.m. The Japs kept steam- 
ing ahead through three such attacks. 
Then suddenly the night exploded in a 
violence of light and sound. From both 


sides the American destroyers and cruisers 


ripped into the enemy column with a 
murderous crossfire. From the north, in a 
classical demonstration of “crossing the 
T,” the battleships hurled salvos of 14- 
and 16-inch shells at a range of 16,000 to 
17,000 yards. 

For 40 minutes the outgunned, out- 
maneuvered Japs traded shellfire with 
Oldendorf. That was enough for them. 
They wobbled around and fled. The 
Americans pounded their sterns in a 50- 
minute chase to the southern end of the 
strait. After daylight, carrier planes took 
up the rout as the remaining Jap ships 


; U. 8. Navy from Acme 
On a carrier’s scoreboard, men of the Fleet tot up the doom of Jap seapower 
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Three epic Philippines naval battles result in decisive defeat for Japan | 


chumed up the western coast of Leyte 
in desperate flight. Surigao Strait. was 
splotched with oil and littered with the 
debris of sunken ships. 

Reviewing his victory, Admiral Olden- 
dorf reported he could find no evidence 
that even one Jap ship got away. Of his 
trap he said: “My theory was that of the 
old-time gambler . . . If the Jap was suck- 
er enough to try to come through the strait, 
I wasn’t going to give him a chance.” 


“Jeeps” Under Gunfire: All Monday 
afternoon the second Jap task force 
plowed through the Sibuyan Sea under 


rig d aerial attack. It debouched into 
the Pacific through San Bernardino Strait 
in the-early hours of Oct. 24. 

At 7:30 that morning, 30 miles off the 
Samar coast, the Jap battleships and 
Paden sighted a Sas a - 

prague’s “jeep”—light—carrier force o 
the Seventh Fleet. While waves of land- 
based enemy planes roared over in co- 
operation with enemy surface ships, the 
Japs opened up na Sprague. 

Ostensibly caught unprepared, the car- 
riers withdrew swiftly to the. southeast 
and into the wind. Pilots and crewmen 
raced to their planes’ and zoomed down 


es htge 


x 





the decks in steady streams. Wildcat fight- | 


ers and Avenger torpedo planes swarmed 
over the Jap ships in a series of attacks 
which lasted five hours. Gradually the 
Japs slowed down. At 12:55 in the after- 
noon they turned to make their escape. 
Thirty-five minutes later a task group 
of heavy carriers, detached from the 
Third Fleet, boiled up to join in the 
attack. Fliers from en and damaged 
jeep carriers landed on the unfinished 
Tacloban and Dulag airstrips, on Leyte, 
refueled, rearmed, and took off again to 
batter the Japs. 

_. Abandoning their burning and disabled 
ships,ethe Japs nosed. northward toward 
San Bernardino Strait. Four of their dam- 
aged battleships were trailing oil. Shortly 
after midnight they entered the passage. 
But they were closely followed by Ameri- 
can surface craft grimly intent on finishing 


- them off. : 


Catching up with one ihe cruiser 
in the strait, they blasted: it:down. After 
daylight, carrier and land-based Ameri- 
can planes sent two enemy cruisers to 
the bottom, probably sank one battleship, 
and hit three other battleships and three 


cruisers. 


Sunrise Serenade: Throughout the 
night of Oct. 23 snoop planes from the 
Third Fleet dogged the Jap main carrier 
force, steaming south toward Luzon. 
Long before dawn sputtering planes were 
packed on the decks of Vice Admiral 
Marc A. Mitscher’s fast carriers, Flight- 
control officers waved them down to run- 
ways one by one. The Jap fleet was 120 
miles to the north. - 

As the sun popped over the horizon, 
the naval aviators swooped down on the 
Japanese carriers. As at Midway, the 
Japs were once more taken by surprise, 
and they suffered the same results. In a 
scramble of wild confusion ‘the. enemy 
made’ futile, furious attempts to get 
planes into the air. Few were ever air- 
borne. Helldivers,.Aveng:rs, and Hellcats 
—the vengeful trinity of the Pacific— 
banged up the Jap ships with the skill 
and courage that make the Navy’s fliers 
the best in the world. When these targets 
were taken care of, they attacked the Jap 
surface ships. 

American ships and submarines closed . 
in on the hapless cripples and sent them 
down. The enemy armada, which had 
sallied forth so boldly to hold Halsey’s 
fleet while the other task forces dealt 
with the Seventh Fleet farther south 
squeezed the last knots out of its engines 
and retreated toward home. Halsey broke 
off the engagement and went to help Kin- 
kaid mop up. 

- But his ships had already torn the Jap 
main force to bits. One large carrier of 


_ the Zuikaku class (about 60 planes) and 


two of the light Chitose. carriers 
were sunk outright by naval aviators. The 
fourth carrier, of the light Zuiho type, 
was disabled by air attacks and _ later 
sunk by American cruisers’ and’ destroy- 
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ers. Two battleships were damaged by 
torpedoes and bomb hits, while one cruis- 
er was sunk by a submarine and another 
small cruiser or large destroyer by gun- 
fire. 


What a Day! 


On the nation’s 23rd Navy Day—Oct. 
27, President Theodore Roosevelt’s birth 
date—the Japanese Navy was, in the 
words of Admiral William F. Halsey Jr., 
“beaten, routed, and broken.” 

Thus, Navy Day speeches held a high 
note of optimism. Disclosing that the 
Japanese Navy had been reduced to not 


more than half of its maximum strength © 


in the course of the war, Admiral Ernest 
J. King said: “The enemy is welcome to 
know that we shall continue to press them 
with every means at our command.” 
The Navy had the power to do just 
that. Announcing that the 45,000-ton bat- 
tleships Wisconsin and Missouri and the 


~ 
y 


27,000-ton supercruisers Alaska and 
Guam were in commission, the Navy De- 
partment released the war records of 103 
ships. These disclosed that at least 16 
battleships and 37 cruisers are already in 
the Pacific. A total of 23 battleships are 
in commission. Hundreds of destroyers 
and smaller craft and nearly all the 
Navy’s estimated 100 aircraft carriers 
are also in that theater. By unofficial es- 
timate, the Navy has fourteen or fifteen 
33,000-ton carriers of the Essex class and 
eight of the Independence class, con- 
verted from 10,000-ton cruisers. 


Victory Through Humbug 


Japanese communiqué writers and 
propagandists rose to new heights of 
humbug last week in reporting the Battle 
of the Philippines. The “ghastly annihila- 
tion” of Allied naval units, they claimed, 
resulted in 45 ships sunk: They admitted 
the victory had cost them one carrier, one 
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battleship, two cruisers, and two de- 
stroyers. 

In Honolulu, Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz ironically noted that from the 
beginning of the war to Oct. 20 the Japs 
have announced sinking “no less than 41 
of our carriers, 20 battleships, 40 de- 
stroyers, 60 cruisers, 26 submarines, and 
91 unidentified warships.” 


The Sinking Sun 


There were 59 or 60 ships in the three 
Japanese task forces that met defeat last 
week. Of this vast armada, only one or 
two destroyers escaped unscathed. All 
the rest were sunk or damaged in vary- 
ing degrees. The Imperial Fleet, built 
around ten to thirteen battleships and ten 
to twelve large carriers, suffered disa- 
bling losses, even though only one of its 
large carriers was used—and lost—in the 
attack. ; 

Summarizing the results of the engage- 





WAR TIDES 





When Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
made his quick move into Leyte, he 
broke with his usual custom of holding 
his land-based air in_close support and 
put his reliance on naval air for the 
time being. Although this confused the 
Japs as to the exact spot MacArthur in- 
tended to invade, they realized quickly 
that an additional load—support of 
troops on shore, protection of transports 
from air and submarine attack, extra 
reconnaissance, the bombing of nearby 
Jap air bases, and the countering of any 
military infiltration operations — was 
placed on naval air and our support 
forces around Leyte Gulf. The Japs fig- 
ured_ this was the time to strike, and 
nothing which we have done previously 
in the Pacific war could have induced 
the Japanese Navy to come out and 
fight as did MacArthur’s move into 
Leyte. 

It was no idle threat that the Japs 
made when they stated that their navy 
was biding its time to strike one vital 
blow, the outcome of which would alter 
the character of the Pacific campaign, 
for in this battle, according to Admiral 
King, they threw in all the naval 
strength they had available. In_ this 
strategy, it appears rather evident that 
the Japs took their cue from Admiral 
Togo, their naval hero who won the 
battle of Tsushima in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War by waiting until all the odds 
were in his favor. 

Even though the plan turned out 
badly, no fault can be found with the 
Jap strategy, the essentials of which 


os 





The Jap Plan Was Good, But... 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


had likely been planned for a long time, 
with the tactical features to develo 
when and where the attack eventual- 
ized. Their navy has always supported 
-their military forces, and they knew per- 
fectly well that if their fleet came out in 
the open sea to fight, in one combined 
force, it was sure to be defeated. So 
they divided into three forces, each 
one of which could receive nearby land- 
based air support, in addition to what- 
ever cattiet basal air support. they 
chose to give each force. 


The timing of the attack was excel- 
lent. It took place when our Army had 


one foot on land and one in the water, - 


when there was a sizable number of 
convoy ships in Leyte Gulf, before the 
captured land air-base strips could be 
put into full use, and while our nearest 
land-based aircraft were still at Morotai, 
about 575 miles distant. The plan of 
the Jap attack appears to have been 
about -as follows: 

Two forces, the one coming through 
the Surigao Strait and the other through 
San Bernardino Strait, were to con- 
verge on Leyte Gulf in a pincers move, 
destroy any of the convoy ships found 
there, attempt to destroy or damage 
any of our supporting ships, and cut, at 
least temporarily, our lines of communi- 
cation. The air support for these two 
attacks was to come from nearby land- 
based planes, for despite our previous 
air attacks on the Ryukyu Islands, For- 
mosa, Luzon, and nearby Mindanao, 
Cebu, and Negros, it was almost im- 


possible to put all the Jap land air 
strips out of action or completely cut 
the Jap afr line running from the home- 
land to the Philippines. 

The third and most powerful Jap 
force coming from the north with its 
carriers possibly had two motives. The 
first and immediately important one was 
to act as a decoy and attempt to draw 
away from the vicinity of Leyte Gulf 
as many of our heavy supporting forces 
as possible. .Later, if practicable, it 
would support the first two attacks. 

In addition to its own carrier-based 
air support, this force counted on land- 
based air support from Luzon. Since it 
was to be an all-out naval and air affair, 
no troop transports would accompany. 
If the plan succeeded, troops could be 
landed later and the possibility: of land- 
ing from nearby islands in small craft 
was always present. But, as usual, the 
Japs left escape routes behind them and 
in their estimate of damage that might 
be’ done, they could count on their 
nearby repair bases in Japan or at Singa- 
pore, while our nearest adequate one 
was Honolulu. 


In essence, this was very likely the 
Jap plan, and it was a good one. Un- 
fortunately for the Japanese, they dis- 
counted the tremendous efficiency of 
our great carrier-borne air force, the 
best in the world today and possessed 
of great mobility through its accom- 
panying supply and repair ships. It has 
beaten the Jap land-based airforce on 
its own grounds. 














___ had shared in the victory. 
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ments in a communiqué Sun- 
day, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
listed the following damage in- 
flicted on the Japanese: 


Sunx: Two battleships, four 
carriers, six heavy cruisers, three 
light cruisers, three small cruis- 
ers or large destroyers, and six 
destroyers. . 


SEVERELY DAMAGED, PERHAPS 
Sunx: One battleship, three 
heavy cruisers, two light cruis- 
ers, and seven destroyers. 


EscaPEpD THOUGH DAMAGED: 
Six battleships, four heavy cruis- 
ers, one light cruiser, and ten 
destroyers. 


THE Cost To AMERICAN 
Forces: The converted-cruiser 
aircraft carrier Princeton (dam- 
aged by land-based Jap planes 
and later sunk by American 
ships), two escort carriers, two 
destroyers, one destroyer escort, 
and “a few lesser craft.” 

As a final sting to the Japs, 
Admiral Nimitz revealed the bat- 
tleships West Virginia, Maryland, 
Tennessee, California and Penn- 
sylvania, all hit at Pearl Harbor, 


Kinkaid of the Seventh 


According to United States , 
Navy folklore, most of the men 
and officers of the Fleet—par- 
ticularly in the high ranks— 
come from the plains of the 
Middle West. Traditionally, 
they take to a career on blue wa- 
ter because they don’t know any better. 

One notable exception to this rule is 
Vice Admiral Thomas Cassin Kinkaid, 
the 56-year-old commander of the Sev- 
enth Fleet. Unlike many other top men 


in the Navy, Kinkaid was brought up in 


the service. His father was a rear admir- 
al. As a “Navy junior’—the title which 
children of officers proudly bestow upon 
themselves—his course was charted for 
him fathom by fathom. 

Last week aboard his flagship off 
Leyte, wearing his tin hat and life jack- 


et, Kinkaid won one of the greatest vic- 


tories in the annals of the Navy. As com- 
mander of the Seventh Fleet, he had to 
protect MacArthur’s ground forces from 


' two converging Japanese fleets. Simul- 


. farther and destroy 


taneously, as a Navy man, he had to go 


e enemy forces once 


- and for all, outnumbered though he was. 
' With calm, calculated boldness, Kinkaid 





split his fleet, sent one force north, the 
other south, and saw his twin aims ac- 
complished in the wreckage of Japa- 
nese ships. 


Black-Eyed Chowhound: Bom in 
New Hampshire, “Kink” entered the 
Naval Academy in 1904 on a Presidential 
appointment from Theodore Roosevelt. 
At Annapolis he was a lively lad, equally 





fond of friendly tussling and eating. The 
Lucky Bag, Academy yearbook, charac- 
terized him as a “black-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked, noisy Irishman . . . [who] is 
in every way a man of the first order.” 
He played intramural football and rowed 
with the Navy crew. 


The future admiral graduated in 1908 © 


and started his long Navy climb by serv- 
ing two years afloat, as was then re- 


quired by law, before he received his 


coveted commission as ensign. There- 
after, he had a series of choice assign- 
ments. Specializing in ordnance—until 
recent years the best path to an admiral’s 
stars—he served aboard the battleships 
Pennsylvania and Arizona during the last. 
war. In April 1918 he became the Ari- 
zona’s gunnery officer. In 1927, by that 
time a commander, he was made gunnery: 
officer of the United States Fleet. 

Three years later, after completing the 
Naval War College’s senior course, Kin- 
kaid was appointed secretary of the 
Navy’s all-important General Board. The 


experience thus gained in the inside 


workings of the Navy qualified him for 
the post of technical adviser at the 
Geneva General Disarmament Confer- 
ence in 1932. Like most naval officers, he 
already had the social graces of a diplo- 


-mat. He played good enough golf, tennis, 


U. 8, Navy from Harris & Ewing 
Admiral Kinkaid: ‘A classic victory to a “Navy junior” 


‘NEWSWEEK 


and bridge, was an amiable con- 
ee and drank reason- 
ably. { 


_ Pacific By-Passer: The gold 
trimmings of a rear admiral had 
been on Kinkaid’s uniforms only 
twenty days when war came to 
the Pacific. As the months rolled 
by, his stature rose with his 
engagements. In the Battle of 
Midway he commanded a cruis- 
er division. Then, weighed and 
not found wanting, the tall ad- 
miral went to the South Pacific 
as the commander of a task force. 

Kinkaic commanded a cruiser 
task force through the Battle of 
the Coral Sea and won the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. Later 
he took over a carrier task force 
and put his flag on the Enter- 
prise. And under his leadership 
the Big E became the most 
famous carrier in the Pacific. 
Taking part in the occupation of 
Guadalcanal and the battles of 
the Stewart Islands, Santa Cruz, 
and the Eastern Solomons, the 
ship received a Presidential cita- 
tion which credited her and her 
air group with sinking or dam- 
aging 35 Jap vessels and shoot- 
ing down 185 planes. 

Out of these engagements the 
admiral won a gold star signify- 
ing that this was the second time 
he had won the DSM. He also 
won a reputation for steadiness 
under fire—during one vicious air 
attack, while his officers were 
sprawled on their bellies, he was 
observed standing on the bridge in a 
torn shirt, calmly smoking a cigarette. 

In November 1942, with the enemy 
checked in the South Pacific; Kinkaid 
was chosen to head the combined sea, 
land, and air operations against the Japs 
in the Aleutians. Promoted to vice ad- 
miral in this command, he organized a 
joint Army-Navy staff mess as a way of 
building mutual understanding. 

When the Aleutians were cleaned up, 
Kinkaid reported to Washington, saw his 
wife for the second time since the war— 
they live in Philadelphia—and headed for 
the Southwest Pacific to take over the 
Seventh Fleet. He has always been known 
as a big-ship man and that should have_ 
tipped off the Japs. Arriving in Australia 
in November last year, he gave newspa- 
permen little inkling of his plans save 
that they were “fluid.” 

The skill and tact he had shown in 
achieving Army-Navy cooperation in the 
fog-bound Aleutians paid off in swelter- 
ing New Guinea. Level-headed, dignified, 
and aggressive, he worked as smoothly 
with MacArthur, whom many in the 
Navy consider the most difficult of Army 
generals, as he had with Lt. Gen. John 
L. DeWitt in the Alaskan campaign. By © 
temperament and personality, Admiral 
Kinkaid id gives and gets. cooperation. 
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Leyte. by Land 


The great naval battles around the 
Philippines almost crowded Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur’s invasion of the islands 
out of the headlines. But when the smoke 
and glory of the sea encounters had sub- 
sided, the invasion armies were well on 
their way to one of the quickest con- 
quests of the Pacific war. They had taken 
two-thirds of Leyte, which the Japs be- 
gan trying to evacuate against PT boat 
opposition. They had killed or wounded 
14,045 of the enemy with American 
casualties of only 2,160. And they had 
overrun the island of Samar, a virtual 
land bridge between Leyte and Luzon. 

The Americans in Northern Leyte met 
the toughest and trickiest Jap resistance. 
For example, at Palo 75 Japs, carrying 
refugee-like bundles, called out in the 
dark: “Don’t shoot. We Filipino gorillo.” 
In the main square they undid their bun- 
dles, each of which held a machine gun 
and ammunition, and began to shoot. The 
24th Division soldiers, Trenacaneod by 
fear of hitting their own men or the Fili- 
pinos sleeping in the plaza, managed 
nevertheless to kill about 60 of the Japs. 
The rest escaped to the hills. 


Water Cure: Robert Shaplen, News- 
WEEK war correspondent, accompanied 
units of the First Cavalry Division on an 
amphibious attack. He radioed: “I was 
aboard one of our landing barges going 
through San Juanico Strait to land troops 
on Northern Leyte. Suddenly eight or ten 
enemy bombers swept overhead. Our 
Navy Hellcats and anti-aircraft fire shot 
down six in flames. 

“One mortally wounded bomber came 
down directly toward us. At the last min- 
ute the pilot gave her a twist. The plane 
spun into the ocean 150 yards away. Be- 
fore he hit the water the Japanese pilot 
dropped a bomb at one of our gunboats. 
It missed by a few feet. As the bomber 
wreckage sank, the pilot came up to the 
surface, revolver in hand, and was shot 
by our gunners. His head was blown off.” 

Guided by a Filipino, the Americans 
landed and dug in. The next morning, 
Shaplen reported, Jap Zeros made two 
diving runs at the gunboats. A bomb 


dropped just off the stern of one. Shrap- | 


nel killed eight men and wounded seven- 
teen. But the Americans shoved on to 
seize two north-coast towns on deep and 
protected Carigara Bay, one of the main 
Allied goals. 

At the southern end of the front; the 
Seventh Infantry. division advanced - 9 
miles inland from Dulag airfield on the 
coast along the southern edge of the 
Leyte Valley to take Burauen, where the 
road angles north. On the way they cap- 
tured three landing strips, one uncom- 


pleted, to add to the already taken Dulag : 


and Tacloban fields. 


“Ours!” Exactly a week after the Oct. 
20 landings, the first land-based Ameri- 
can fighters, which flew 2,100 miles from 


po 











Dutch New Guinea, came down in 
echelons of four on a nearly completed 
airstrip. The 1,000 Americans: working on 
the field, who had been subjected to 40 
enemy raids in 48 hours, jumped for 
foxholes. Then as they saw the white 
stars on the wings, they tossed their 
helmets into the air and cheered madly. 
The fighters, relieving carrier planes, took 
off an hour later against the Japanese. 


Leyte’s Hidden Army 


Last week Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
released a few more chapters in the story 
of how a large-scale, American-supported 
guerrilla movement in the Philippines 
hamstrung the Japs for two years and 
then aided the invasion. The general re- 
vealed that four American submarines 
had been exclusively assigned to supply- 
ing the insurgents and an Air Forces of- 
ficer, Lt. Leon Tinnell, spent seven 
months on Mindanao and radioed out in- 
formation which resulted in the sinking 
of more than 50 Jap ships. Another high 
point was the disclosure that the guer- 
rillas at one time captured the command- 
er of the combined Jap Fleet (MacArthur 
did not give his name), who apparently 
had been injured in a plane crash and 
later died. 

The most detailed chapter concerned 
the guerrillas on Leyte Island itself. 


Fighters in Darkness: Their leader, 
Col. Ruperto Kangleon, escaped from 
Mindanao to Leyte in December 1942 
and called three bands together. Two 
groups joined him but “the other refused 
and we had to lick them.” Colonel Kang- 
leon, a thin, wiry little man of 55, served 
with the Filipino constabulary and army 
for 28 years. Last week President Sergio 
Osmefia named him’ governor of Leyte. 

Kangleon’s chief of staff, Ensign Iliff 
David Richardson, 26, had been execu- 





Stilwell and Wedemeyer: Vinegar yields to diplomacy 
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tive officer of Lt. Comdr. Robert Kelly’s 
PT boat 34, which sank two Jap cruisers 
during the Bataan campaign and was 
lost off Cebu after the Japs landed there. 
The two men separated and Kelly es- 
ae Richardson started to Australia by 
sailboat but his craft capsized in a storm 
off Mindanao. For a year he lived with- 
out money, medicine, or clothes on the 
east coast of that island before going to 
Leyte in April 1943. There, with the 
rank of major, he helped organize civilian 
government, printed guerrilla money, and 
set up secret radios on many islands. The 
handmade sets sent the information 
which helped sink much Jap shipping. 

Before A-Day the guerrillas, in daily 
touch with the Americans outside, re- 
ceived increasing quantities of arms. Late 
last year the Japs sent 5,000 men to rein- 
force Leyte but the guerrillas frightened 
them into staying in the coastal towns. 
The patriots interrupted Jap supply lines, 
ambushed patrols, attacked enemy instal- 
lations, and even assaulted garrisons. Two 
weeks before the landings they virtually 
destroyed a garrison in the southern part 
of the island and on A-Day cut vital road 
junctions. , 


Too Much Vinegar 


The news came as suddenly as a Ly 
phoon in the China Sea: Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell—made a four-star sonnel only 
last August—had been relieved of his 
multitudinous commands in the China- 
Burma-India theater and ordered back 
to Washington. Furthermore, the theater 
itself was split into separate China and 
Burma-India theaters with Maj. Gen. Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer, Deputy Chief of 
Staff to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbat- 
ten, succeeding Stilwell in China and Lt. 
Gen. Daniel I. Sultan taking over Ameri- 
can forces in the Burma-India area. 

But the storm had been brewing for a 
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long time. It sprang from a paradoxical 
situation: Stilwell’s fervent belief that 


with equipment and training the Chinese ° 


could be made into an army capable of 
beating the Japs and. his conviction 
that Chiang Kai-shek and the clique of 
politicians surrounding him were by 
their corruption and inefficiency obstruct- 
ing the work of forging such a Chinese 
army. 

As a result, relations between Chiang 
and Stilwell—who held the position of 
Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek—grew 
steadily more strained. “Vinegar Joe” 
characteristically did not bother much 
to hide his opinion of Chiang; some- 
times he referred to him as “that ornery 
little bastard.” This personal strain coin- 
cided with defeat after defeat in China; 
with Chungking’s grumbling at the pagu- 
city of American supplies; and with 
American complaints that what supplies 
did get through were misused. 

Stilwell was promised another impor- 
tant job; his removal was obviously ex- 
pected to help resolve the Chinese mess. 
Whether Wedemeyer, who is an aristo- 
cratic, graying man with diplomatic man- 
ners, would have any more success was 
as unpredictable as everything else in 
China. The basic troubles remained: (1) 
the almost hopeless incfficiency of the 
Chungking regime; (2) the squabble that 
ties down Chiang’s best armies to watch- 
ing the Communists in the north; and 
(8) the genera: backwardness of China. 


China Clipper 


In Chungking last weekend, Harold 
Isaacs, Newsweek correspondent, filed 
a 1,983-word dispatch on the removal of 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. American and 
Chinese censors deleted 1,519 words, all 
of them evidently dealing with the causes 
of the removal. Then Isaacs decided to 
file the kind of story that actually would 
pass the censors intact. It follows: 


Late fall in Chungking is unsalubrious 
as to climate. As a rule, people go to bed 
at night and get up in the morning and 
eat three meals of varying adequacy and 
nourishment. Babies are born here in 
pretty much the same fashion as else- 
where. 

As to ladies’ fashions, they are rather 
severely limited by a shortage of ma- 
terials and wartime conditions generally. 
Fortunately, Chinese men do not have 
to shave as often as westerners. Conse- 
quently the razor-blade shortage is not a 
critical matter. In Northern China, folks 
eat noodles and in Central and Southern 
China they eat mostly rice. As is fitting 
for the capital city, people here divide 
their interests between noodles and rice. 

There were 44 marriages recorded by 
the Chungking municipal authorities 
since last Tuesday. No public notices are 
available as to divorces. The sports 
calendar was shortened because most 
events were rained out. 
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The Allies steamroller the Nazis against the Dutch water lines 


Water Front 


Only Tragic Dutch Battles Progress 
in West; Winter War Seems Likely 


It looked bad for the Germans—on 
paper. Allied headquarters released the 
information that the Nazis had less than 
100 half-strength divisions to cover the 
long western front. Some of the newly 
formed units lacked even artillery and 
had to rely mainly on small arms. But up 
in the fighting zone this rosy picture of 
German inferiority was clouded by the 


oso 
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In Dutch 


Now that action on the western 
front has shifted to Holland, tongue- i 
twisting Dutch names stud the com- 
muniqués. However, they are easier 
to pronounce than they look. You 
won't go far wrong if you pro- 
nounce double vowels as if they 
were single; any number of A’s as 
the single A in father; E as long . 

_ A; Las in ill; EI, EY, IJ, UI and Y 
as the I in ‘ice; J as the Y in yes; G 
and CH something like the Ger- 
man ch. 

This list of names in the news il- 
lustrates the rules: 


Apeldeorn ah’ pel dorn . 
Bergen op Zoom behr’ chen op zom 
Beveland ba’ ve land 

Breda bra’ dah 
Eindhoven ind’ hé ven 


Geertruidenberg chair tri’ den berch 


> Neder Rijn n@’ der rhine . 
Nijmegen ni’ ma chen 
Roosendaal rose’ en dahl 


*s Hertogenbosch sehr td’ chen bos 


§ Steenbergen stn’ behr chen 
Tilburg till’ burch 
Walcheren vahl’ cheh run 
Woensdrecht —_vd6ns’ drecht 











growing feeling that the war would last 
through the winter. It began to look 
more and more like those miserable win- 
ters from 1914 to 1918, when men dug 
themselves into the ground in a continu- 
ous series of damp holes from the North 
Sea to the Vosges Mountains. 


In only one sector last week was there. 


any of the movement that gives life to 
war. That was in southernmost Holland, 
where the British, Canadians, and Poles, 
aided by American units, steamrollered 
some 40,000 Germans away from the en- 
trances to the port of Antwerp and back 
toward the water lines that bisect the 
Netherlands. It was a hard campaign 
because of the mushy country and the 
exposed highways. It was a tragic cam- 
paign because of the destruction wrought 
in Dutch towns and villages by German 
demolitions and by the fighting itself. 

But at least it represented progress. 
South of the Scheldt the Canadians were 
mopping up the last remnants of the 
German pocket. On the northern shores 
of the river, the British pushed inland 
on South Beveland to the causeway lead- 
ing to Walcheren, where some 11,000 
Nazis still manned their batteries at 
Flushing despite the waters flooding in 
from broken dikes. 


Against the Water: Along the main 
front northeast of Antwerp, the German 
lines cracked open under Allied pressure. 
Canadians took Bergen op Zoom, the 
historic key to Holland. Poles captured 
Breda, a vital communications junction. 
The British rolled into Tilburg, a neat 
manufacturing town. Often the Dutch 
made a brave show, cheering, wearing 
orange colors, and putting out flags. But 
just as often, they were too dazed by the 
impact of war to do more than cower in 


* the piles of red brick which once were 


their homes. 

The main route of escape for the Nazis 
lay across the great Moerdijk Bridge, 
which spans the Hollandsch Diep. This, 
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the largest bridge in Continental Europe, - 


was attacked by Allied planes on Sunday 
when the weather lifted for a change and 
gave them a field day against the fleeing 
Wehrmacht. 


Grist for Goebbels 


From the front lines in France, Robert 
W. Richards, a United Press correspond- 
ent, last week cabled the following com- 
ment on one of the most controversial 
aspects of the war: 


“The home-front talk about stern treat- 


ment for a defeated Germany has in- . 


spired fanatical, bitter-end resistance 
among German front-line troops, in this 
sector at least, and the GI’s are a little 
bitter about it. 

“Sometimes the American doughboys 
wish people back home would quit an- 
nouncing what they think must be done 
with Germany. Some soldiers with whom 
I spoke today think it might be better 
to win the war first. 

“These boys said that every time some- 
one at home advocates extra-drastic meas- 
ures for postwar Germany, the German 
newspapers grab the stories and exploit 
them to the full. Consequently many Ger- 


man soldiers who were in a mood to sur- 


render change their minds and fight t 
the bitter end. 

“German prisoners who filed into the 
American lines during the past three days 
bore out that impression. The Nazi ca 
tives spoke chiefly of three things which, 
they said, were making their comrades 
continue the dogged fight: 

“Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels 
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told them the United States Army had 
withdrawn from circulation 60,000 Amer- 
ican-German phrase books because it con- 
sidered the selected phrases ‘too friendly.’ 
Goebbels printed a clipping, presumably 
from an American newspaper, with the 
simple notation: ‘See, this is what the 
Americans think. They want to hate you 
and they want you to hate them.’ 

“Treasury Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau’s plan for Germany, which, as we 
get it, broadly advocates reducing the 
Reich to an agricultural country, also is 
getting under the skins of the front-line 
German troops. Many captives voluntarily 
ask the Americans for a fuller explana- 
tion of Mr. Morgenthau’s plan. 

“Another thing which appears to have 
stirred up the enemy is the fact that the 
United States placed the value of the 
German mark at 10 cents, whereas its 
{nominal, Nazi-pegged] prewar value was 
about 40 cents. German prisoners are 
firmly convinced that this is part of a 
general American plan to create inflation 
inside Germany and take over the coun- 
try with American money after the war.” 


In Time for Breakfast 


Something was wrong at SHAEF. At 
3 o'clock one morning last week the en- 
tire MP unit stationed at Allied head- 
quarters near Paris was turned out and 
set to combing the surrounding country- 
side as if in search of German parachut- 
ists. It wasn’t until 6 that they finally ran 
down the object of the hunt: one of the 
two cows Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
had bought in Normandy and brought 
along with him to foodless Paris. 
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U. &, Army Signal Corps Radiophoto from Associated 


The Plague Spreads 


Robot bombs, still hurtling sporadically 
into Southern England, were disclosed 
last week to have struck somewhere in 
Belgium. They were launched from bases 
in the Netherlands or Germany proper 
and their targets presumably included 
Brussels. But a Belgian communiqué 
withheld all details and warned the public 
not to spread information as to robot hits 
or timing. The doodlebugs have also been 
used against the Allied positions around 
Aachen. 


Main Line 


The Focke-Wulfs flashed down from the 
clouds on the four tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad main line between New York and 
Philadelphia. With cannon blazing, they at- 
tacked train after train, exploding locomo- 
tives and piling wrecked cars across the right 
of way in a dozen places. For several hours- 
they flew up and down, destroying as they 
went. 


Translated into American terms that is 
what happened in Germany one day last 
week. More than four hundred Eighth 
Air Force Thunderbolts and Mustangs 
attacked the vital Hannover-Kassel rail 
line in the Reich, far behind the front. 
They blew up 150 locomotives and 
slammed shells and machine-gun bullets 
into 483 cars. 

The Americans wrecked tracks by send- 
ing out flights of six planes to drop bombs 
every few miles, preferably at junctions. 
They also tried to undermine rails on 
hills by bombing the supporting embank- 
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Attitudes of surrender at Aachen: Cheerfulness, as with the Nazi (left) wrapped in a Red Cross flag; grimness, as in the case of 


the Nazi commander, Colonel Wilck, and three staff officers (center); and defiance, as shown in the face of an evacuated Nazi boy 
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WAR TIDES 





London (by wireless)—The crea- 
tion of the Deutscher Volkssturm is an 
event of significance. First, it shows that 
the Wehrmacht is no longer considered 
sufficient to secure the integrity of the 
Reich. Secondly, it places guerrilla war- 
fare on a national footing and introduces 
elements of terror and confusion. — 

It is of no little importance to under- 
stand what this implies, because the 
Allied aim in this war is to establish an 
orderly, prosperous, and _ contented 
world, and this will prove extraordinari- 
ly difficult should final disintegration of 
4 military resistance in Germany Jeave 
that country economically ruined and 
politically paralyzed and riddled by 
banditry. 

Further, should such conditions also 
prevail in the countries surrounding 
Germany—those which were occupied 
and are now being liberated—such peace 
will be delayed for an unknown period. 
In this interregnum between war and 
peace which, though on a vaster and 
more complex scale, may be compared 
to the years of reconstruction that fol- 
lowed the American Civil War, unpre- 
dictable revolutions are likely to be 


distilled. 
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By-Products of the Volkssturm 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


During the years of German occu- 
pation the Anglo-American policy was 
to foster and arm every anti-German 
movement, irrespective of color or 
creed; whereas the Russian policy, so 
far as I can fathom it, was to stimu- 
late only those anti-German factions 
which were: politically sympathetic to 
the U.S.S.R. 

Thus while the Russians were build- 
ing a new political order by ruining the 
German economic order, the two great 
western Allies were engaged in disinte- 
grating German military power, expect- 
ing once it fell to pieces that the liber- 
ated nations would forthwith consoli- 
date against the common enemy. 

This of course was impossible, for as 
the German military power foundered, 
the German economic system, which 
from all accounts was gaining root in 
occupied countries, foundered with it. 
Hence grew the economic chaos which 
has followed the liberation. 

This might have been mitigated in 
part had government @ la Russe been 
imposed on the liberated countries. But 
this was not possible in Western Europe 
—first, because it clashed with demo- 
cratic ideals, and, secondly, because all 


-can propaganda and equipped by An- 





anti-German factions which had been 
nursed into ‘existence by Anglo-Ameri- 


glo-American arsenals set out to exploit 
the liberation for their own ends. 


Here then is where the Volkssturm 
steps in. Should it enable Germany to 
prolong the war, the longer it is pro- 
longed the profounder is anarchy likely 
to srow in the liberated countries, 
because the most propitious time for the 
extreme factions to gain their respective 
ends is while the Allied powers are oc- 
cupied in Germany. 

The problem of establishing law and 
order within liberated countries is in 
every way as important as defeating 
Germany, because the future of Europe 
as fully depends on one as on the 
other. It issall very well for President 
Roosevelt to say: “We shall not bargain 
with the Nazi conspirators.” No one 
suggests such a course. But should 
things in the liberated countries go from 
bad to worst, the time may come when 
we’ shall either have to bargain with 
European conspirators, or reconquer 
Europe, or else write the war off as a 
bad debt. 
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ments. One squadron. dive-bombed anti- 
aircraft batteries which Allied raids had 
forced the Germans to-install along their 
trunk lines. Few German fighters ap- 
peared and only one Nazi plane was shot 
down in the 2%-hour attack. But eighteen 
American planes were lost, presumably 
from flak. 

The Nazis countered these Allied as- 
saults against rail targets with ingenious 
defensive tricks. Sometimes a _ pilot peel- 
ing off to attack a train saw the locomo- 
tive rolling down the tracks ahead of the 
cars. If the pilot chased the runaway 
engine, the train went ahead anyway, for 
the destroyed locomotive was a dummy. 
The real one was disguised as a box car. 
The Nazis also used locomotives, which 
released steam and smoke to fool the 
attackers into believing hits had been 
scored. > 
@ Fighter pilots of the Eighth and Ninth 
Air Forces believe that the Germans 
now have more planes than they have 
pilots. The Americans, judging from ene- 
my behavior in dogfights, are convinced 
that each German pilot has standing 
orders to bail out whenever an Allied 
plane gets: on his tail over Germany. 
They also think that the Luftwaffe 
pone now carry some device, per- 

aps springs under the seats, to speed 
the pilots’ exits. 






All Lit Up 


Nothing could surprise a pilot flying 
over Europe at night more than to see 
what looked like a normal city—houses 
illuminated and strings of lights marking 
the streets. Yet that was the sight, that 


“met the eyes of American fliers over 
ee . a 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, Neuss, Coblenz, 


and other German cities last week. The 
pilots also spotted curious flashes, as from 
gunfire, in the streets. 

There was a deduction for everyone in 
this mysterious situation. To the imagi- 
native, it indicated that a revolution had 
broken out in Germany. They pointed to 
the flashes and assumed the lights had 
been turned on to defy Hitler. To the 
prosaic, it meant only that the Germans 
had some business so urgent—such as the 
movement of supplies—that they were 
willing to risk lighting up. To the scien- 
tific, it signified that the Nazis calculated 
they would be bombed by _ instrument 
anyway, so why continue the blackout? 


Target for Freddie 


“It’s a death or glory job, boys,” Group 
Capt. P. C. Pickard—the famous F-for- 
Freddie pilot of the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand movie “Target for Tonight”—told 
the men in the briefing room last Feb. 18. 
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Their target for that day, the British Air 
Ministry disclosed last week, was the 
Amiens prison in France, where the Ger- 
mans held about 100 French patriots for 
probable execution. 

The airmen, among them some of the 
best pinpoint-bombing experts in the 
RAF, plotted the attack after studyihg 
a little model. It showed a cross-shaped 
prison surrounded by a_ high, thick wall. 
Guard rooms were annexed to two ends. 
For the first time, planes were to be used 
to unlock a jail. 3 

Pickard, ranked as Britain’s finest 
bomber pilot, took off from the snow- 
covered airfield and led eighteen other 
Mosquitos and a Spitfire escort across the 
Channel. The planes found a break in 
the clouds over Amiens and came down 
to low levels. 

First, a New Zealand squadron knocked 
down the wall northeast and northwest 
of the prison. Next, an Australian squad- 
ron opened up the jail by neatly smash- 
ing the guard houses. The third squad- 
ron, held in reserve, wasn’t needed. The 
French poured out of the prison yard and 
ran through the snow toward a nearby 
wood where members of the under- 
ground awaited. Some were chopped 
down by Nazi machine gunners but the 
majority escaped. 

Pickard was flying above the formation 
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General Tire discovers how 
to pour more miles into Synthetic Tires 


fb merica now can look forward 
to more synthetic tires—and better 
tires, sooner. 

For 40 years—ever since the rubber 
industry learned that mixing carbon 
black with rubber would make tires 
wear longer—chemists have dreamed 
of doing this mixing while the rubber 
was still in liquid form. 

General Tire now has made this 
dream a reality. - 

In its synthetic plant at Baytown, 
Texas, General Tire today is mixing 
<arbon black with liquid synthetic 
rubber . . . by a process hailed as the 


. greatest advance sincé America’s syn- 


thetic rubber program was launched. 

Milling time is reduced one-third; 
manpower needed for milling is re- 
duced sharply, with men freed to 
operate tire building machines; mile- 
age-adding carbon black is evenly 
dispersed throughout the rubber, 
giving uniform wearing qualities 
everywhere. 

Great new avenues of research have 
been opened. From this beginning, 


, General Tire will continue to show 


the way with still more new pro- 
cesses and better rubbers. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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during the assault. Seeing a Masquito 
catch a burst of flak, he went down to 
investigate. Two German Focke-Wulf 
190s jumped his plane and shot him 
down. The other Mosquito and two fight- 
er planes were also destroyed. The Ger- 
mans buried F-for-Freddie’s pilot in a 
graveyard alongside the blasted Amiens 
prison. 


Must Be Another War 


This was no ordinary GI gripe. These 
Americans had fought their way against 
fanatical resistance across some of the 
barest, roughest mountains to be found 
anywhere. They had endured the cold 
nights, the rain that practically never let 
aman dry out, and the mud that made 
life a slippery, dirty hell. 

And now they read the headline in a 
New York paper: ALLIES CHASE ROUTED 
FOE FIFTEEN MILES FROM BOLOGNA. The 
story went on to say that the front had 
“caved in” and the Nazis were “in dis- 
organized retreat.” The GI’s on the Italian 
front weren’t concerned about how the 
falsity crept into the story. What they 
wanted was credit for their suffering and 
they told their woes to Sgt. Bob Fleisher 


of The Stars and Stripes. On Oct. 23 © 


Fleisher reported the facts: 

“This to describe the slow, heartbreak- 
ing advance that crawled up the slope 
of one mountain, only to face another 
one on the other side. This to describe a 
battle with an enemy who has never 
fought any harder or any better on this 
or any other front. This to describe a 
month of fighting that will rank with the 
bloodiest and most costly of the entire 
war. The Gothic Line didn’t ‘cave in’ in 
one mighty blow.’ It took many little 
pushes by lots of guys who won't do 
much pushing any more. And the Ger- 
Mans weren’t in “disorganized retreat’— 
not then and not now, even though the 
Gothic Line per se has been passed. The 
Germans are fighting well, their equip- 
ment is good, and if there are Bi som 
that their morale is cracking, somebody 
ought to tell. them about it. 


nn Goarteny of Geter aera tar 
In 1944, the Russians in East Prussia hope to avenge the failure of their 1914 invasion of the Junker stronghold (left) 


Deadline for Victory 


The Soviets would like to have a big 
victory to celebrate next week. On Nov. 
7 Russia marks the 27th anniversary of 
the revolution, the greatest day on. the 
Soviet calendar. A major triumph would 
be a fit occasion to resume the giant 
military reviews that always took place 
in Moscow before the war. 

The complete liberation of the last bit 
of Russian territory held by the Germans 
would constitute such a triumph. Last 
week the Red Army launched a violent 
offensive to drive the Nazis from the 
small pocket of Sovietized soil they still 
held—the bridgeheads in Latvia and the 
nearby Baltic island of Osel. 

But a vastly bigger victory would be 
the conquest of East Prussia, that sym- 
bol of Junker cans 1 might ard scene 
of Russia’s bitter defeats in 1914. Pos- 
sibly with this in mind, the Russians in- 
creased the fury of their triple offensive 
against the province. But they were met 
by some of the most fanatical Nazi re- 
sistance of the entire war. 

The Nazis threw into action huge con- 
centrations of tanks and artillery; four of 
their crack SS-Panzer divisions also served 
as a hard core around which Volksgrena- 
diere, Volkssturm men, and other second- 
and third-rate troops could be grouped; 
and even whole units of women, some- 
thing that had never before happened in 
this war on the German side. Natural 


difficulties of terrain and a belt of long- - 


prepared, skillfully:echeloned field forti- 
fications 9 to 12 miles deep enabled the 
defenders to stem the Soviet onslaught 
on a line running from Tilsit along the 
Niemen River and thence through a se- 
ries of frontier towns to the southeast. 


The Norseland Stirs 


“Where a reindeer can pass, a soldier 
can pass, too. But where reindeer cannot 
go, the Russian soldier will go anyway.” 

That was the boast of Field Marshal 
Alexander Suvoroff, Russia’s eccentric 
eighteenth-century military genius. Last 
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week the tough Arctic troops of another 
Russian marshal, Kyril A. Meretskoff, 
made good Suvoroff’s words when they 
captured Kirkenes in Northern Norway. 

To get at the Nazis’ Arctic Gibraltar— 
from which U-boats and air raiders have 
been prowling on the supply lines to 
Murmansk for three years—Meretskoff’s 
men had to traverse the bleak terrain of 
Lapland, haunt of the reindeer. From 
their newly won footholds along the 
twisting Finnish-Norwegian frontier, the 
Russians slogged through a blinding bliz- 
zard over jagged fjells and treacherous 
tundra thinly covered with the season’s 
first frost. Then, after taking Kirkenes 
they pushed on rapidly in pursuit of the: 
Germans along the so-called Polar Cir- 
cle Highway, and among the fjords. The 
Russian advance also forced the Ger- 
mans to move the Tirpitz from Alten 
Fjord to Tromsé, where British bomb-rs 
last. week hit the battleship with a 6-ton 
bomb. 

On Oct. 26 King Haakon VII of Nor- 
way, in a broadcast from London, wel- 
comed the Soviet troops as liberators and 
urged his subjects “to give our Soviet 
Russian allies the greatest possible sup- 
port.” Under a long-standing agreement 
between Norway and Russia, represen- 
tatives of the Norwegian Government-in- . 
exile will take over administration of the 
liberated areas as soon as the military 
situation permits. 


Two if by Sea: The Nazis apparently 
plan to make a stand farther inside Nor- 
way, probably before Tromsé. Mean- 
while they- have been taking desperate 
resistance measures, including the train- 
ing of hopelessly compromised Norwe- 

ian traitors in demolition tasks and the 

ispatch of 9,000 labor conscripts to the 
north to enlarge barracks accommodat- 
ing 100,000 troops. Some 200,000 Ger- 
mans in the south afford a reinforcement 
pool. 

To discourage a southern uprising if 
these troops move northward, the Ger- 
mans methodically took hostages from 
the resisting clergy and teachers to be 
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British Official photo from British Combine 


Calling Card: Leaflets like these dropped recently on the Italian front represent 


the latest German idea in propaganda. They speak for themselves. 





held for their firing squads. As ominous 
as the hostage seizures was’the starvation 
danger implicit in the German seizure of 
all trucks in the north and of 90 per cent 
of all fishing tonnage, in preparation for 
retreat. ; 

The anonymous director of the Nor- 
wegian home front advised food hoard- 
ing in homes and instructed food ven- 
dors and public-service employes to stay 
at work. He also warned against unau- 
thorized reprisals on quislings. The un- 
derground press and free Norwegian ra- 
dio, he said, would give the signal to rise. 

But occasional ambuscades of the quis- 
lings and dynamitings of their homes be- 
trayed Norwegian impatience for that 
signal. Many expected it to coincide with 
landings of British and Free Norwegians 
on: the coast, which would block the 
escape of the Germans in the north. 


‘Reds to the Rescue 


In an impetuous drive down the Car- 
pathian foothills and into the rolling flat- 
lands adjoining Northeastern Hungary, 
Gen. Ivan ‘Petroff’s Fourth Ukrainian 
Army all but liberated the poverty-strick- 


en 4,874-square-mile Czecho-Slovak prov-. 


ince of Ruthenia last week. Uzhorod, its 
capital, fell on Oct. 27 to a headlong So- 
viet dash from Mukacevo, the only other 
sizable town within 25 miles, taken the 
day before. 

Soviet spearheads thrusting westward 
from Ruthenia into adjacent Slovakia 
were only 140 miles from a region previ- 
ously freed by Slovak Partisans with the 
help of Czech and Russian airmen. 

This uprising in the mountainous in- 
terior of Slovakia had begun toward the 
middle of last August. It swiftly gained 


momentum as large numbers of Slovak 
puppet troops and gendarmes deserted to 


‘the Partisans, who were further reinforced 


by specially trained parachutists sent by 
the Czecho-Slovak Government-in-Exile. 
On Aug. 29 the restoration of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic was proclaimed at Ban- 
ska Bystrica, a small town in the center 
of Slovakia. Two days later, Gen. Rudolf 
Viest, a regular army officer who had 
been sent from London to Russia, arrived - 
by air to take over command of the Par- 
tisan forces operating as the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Home Army. 

In the following weeks, however, Nazi 
counterattacks squeezed Viest’s forces, 
estimated at 25,000, into an ever shrink- 
ing pocket. 


‘Balkan Battles: While the Russians 
struggled to reach Viest’s troops before 
they were wiped out, Marshal Rodion Y. 
Malinovsky’s Second Ukrainian Army, 
having linked up with Petroff’s forces in 
the border area of Hungary, Rumania, 
and Ruthenia, edged deeper into North- 
eastern Hungary against violent German 
counterthrusts. 

Farther south, in the northeastern cor- 
ner of Yugoslavia, Russian and Partisan 
troops continued to make steady progress. 
And all through Greece the Germans 
were in full flight from the British and 
apparently willing to abandon even such 
prizes as the port of Salonika without a 
fight. 


Light Sentence 


The anomalous situation of a Bulgaria 
nominally at war with both Germany 
and the Allies—although actually fighting 
the Germans only—was finally ended last 
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_week. On Oct. 28 a Bulgarian delegation, 
‘headed by Foreign Minister Petko Stain. 


off, was granted 
stice in Moscow. 

The terms to .a large extent merely 
sanctioned conditions already fulfilled by 
the present Bulgarian regime: withdraw. 
al of Bulgarian forces from the Greek 
and Yugoslav territories annexed in 1941; 
release of Allied prisoners and. return of 
Allied 
Control Commission and of Allied mili- 
tary establishments for the duration of 
the war; payment of an as yet unspecified 
indemnity, and democratization of the 
government. Bulgaria lost none of its 
prewar territory. 


Goebbels’ Garbles 


In scarred German streets, the burgh- 
ers clustered around specially erected 
loudspeakers. In factories with shattered 
windows, in manufacturing plants hid- 
den underground, workers laid down 
their tools as switches clicked off the 
powerful-machines. Nazi war production, 
never so important as now, stop com- 
pletely. Then Paul Joseph bbels, 
Reich Minister of Propaganda and En- 
lightenment and Reich Plenipotentiary 
for the Total War Effort, went on the air. 

Any Goebbels message is important to 
Germans for it establishes the official 
propaganda line. This time it was impor- 
tant to the Allies, too, for since thé war 
reached the Reich’s borders, Nazi propa- 
ganda has apparently actually convinced 
the bulk of the German population that 
they have no recourse save to fight to the 
last. These points that Goebbels made, 
therefore, more or less represent what 
the’ German people believe in the fall of 
1944: 

@ It matters little by which means [the 
Allies] intend to destroy us individually, 
whether the enemy in the west trans- 
forms Germany into a potato field or 
whether the enemy in_the east is detei- 
mined to decimate Germany by mass 
terrorism and forced deportation of 30,- 
000,000 to 40,000,000 people. It is cer- 
tain that we would have only hell on 
earth to expect if we were to lay down 
our arms. 

@ Of the Four Freedoms “there is noth- 
ing left now that some European coun- 
tries have fallen into the hands of our 
enemies. Wherever their troops appear, 
misery, hunger, pestilence, mass _prosti- 
tution of desperate women, the death of 
infants, anarchy, and abrupt collapse of 
any kind of public order follow in their 
wake.” 

@ Since early spring, Allied offensives, 
“with the avowed intention of forcing us 
to our knees before the start of winter,” 
have shown “no appreciable slowing up. 
But “their losses in men ahd matériel are 
so high . . . it is indeed a race against 
time which is now taking place, and ac 
cording to the state of affairs we have 
every chance of winning it.” 


the long-sought armi- 


roperty; acceptance of an Allied | 





I found my past in the Attic “3 - 


[ been years since I’ve been in our 


attic. But this morning I went up to get _ 


some books our youngsters have long out- 


grown. The paper salvage drive badly. - 


needs things like that. 


It was when I was heading for the big > 


box in the far corner that I walked into the 
first memory. “Old Mare”, the dapple-grey 
hobby horse. Why, the boys were‘no more 
than babies when they first swung onto 
her patent-leather saddle. ; 


Of course there was a tricycle ... and 
some roller skates. And an electric train 
- « « what a Christmas that had been! I 
stayed up there quite a-while, sitting in 
Mother’s favorite rocking chair, dusting off 


the old green-shaded student lamp I used 
to do my lessons by ... remembering ... 

Yes, I met a good bit of my life up in 
the attic.’ And it’s been a pretty swell fife, 
on the whole. Some worries, of course. 
But I’ve spared myself the worst — fear of 
insecurity. 1 talked that problem over with 


someone who knows more about it than I 


"ever could — my Northwestern Mutual 


Agent. And .. . [haven't had a real worry 


about my family’s financial future since. . 


But don’t take my word for this... 


find out for yourself. Before you buy your 
life insurance, do these two things: (1) See 
your own Northwestern Mutual Agent and 
let him show you the important difference 


between Northwestern Mutual and other 
insurance companies, and (2) talk with 
any of our policyholders. For they are in 
the best possible position to tell you why 
no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relationships 


‘— old customers coming back for more. 
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Election Trends Conclusion: __ 
Pennsylvania Holds the Key 


- Dewey’s Consistent Advance 
Balanced by Swing to Roosevelt 
in Several Pivotal States 


President Roosevelt and Gov. Thos. E. 
Dewey are so closely matched on elec- 
tion eve that the outcome, in the com- 
posite opinion of NEwsweex’s Election 
Trends panel, hinges on which candidate 
captures Pennsylvania’s all-important 35 
electoral votes. And Pennsylvania itself is 
listed a toss-up, lending further emphasis 
to the finding that the election is in com- 
plete doubt. 

Here is what the panel reports in the 
other 47 states: 

@ Roosevelt leads in 27 having a total 
electoral vote of 249. 

@ Dewey leads in 20 having a total elec- 
toral vote of 247. 

In several of these states the margi 
assigned the leading candidate is a thi 
one. Eleven of the Roosevelt states are 
reported “doubtful but probably Demo- 
cratic.” Nine Dewey states are listed 
“doubtful but probably Republican.” 

Outside the so-called Solid South, 
Roosevelt is adjudged to have a safer 
margin in six states: Arizona,- Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, and Utah. In this category, 
Dewey has eleven states: Colorado, In- 


NECESSARY | 


TO ELECT {266 ———— _ 


DEWEY fog 


TOSS-UP 47 


: Roosevelt at Philadelphia; Dewey at Chicago: Their intense campaigning is mirrored in the Election Trends graph 





In last week's issue, NEWSWEEK | 
presented its final Periscope Pre- 
view, representing the average elec- 
toral estimate of 50 Washington cor- 
respondents. Their finding: Roose- 
velt,- 294; Dewey, 237. 

- This week, NeEwswEex presents 
its final Election Trends ‘survey, — 
representing state-by-state estimates 
of 118 political writers. Their find- 
ing: The election is in complete 
doubt. 

Obviously, the results shown in 
either the Periscope Preview or 
Election Trends are not the fore- 
cast of any single panel member 
but a composite of expert opinion 
which Newsweex has been privi- 
leged to report as a public service. 
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diana, Iowa, Kansas, ‘Maine, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and West Virginia. 


Trends and Cross-Trends: On the 
basis of five Election Trends surveys, the 
most remarkable feature of the campaign 
has been the steady gains scored by the 
Republican candidate over his fourth- 
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‘term opponent. In the June and July re- 


ports by the panel, Roosevelt in a 
sufficient number of states to make his 
reelection probable at that time. In Sep- 
tember, however, Dewey made his first 
inroads, -although Roosevelt was. still 

iven 267 electoral votes—one more than 
the 266 necessary to elect. 

When the fourth survey was completed 
Oct. 10, the shift was found to be even 
greater. The division of electoral votes | 
at that time was: Dewey 232, Roosevelt 
280, toss-up 69. At that point, the com- 
posite report of the panel members in- 
dicated a definite trend to the GOP can- 
didate. 

In the current and final survey, how- 
ever, a cross-trend is to be noted. In 
Roosevelt’s favor is the fact that the fol- 
lowing shifts are recorded since Oct. 10: 
@ Illinois and Michigan, which previous- 
ly were listed as Republican, are found to 
be  doubttul but probably Republi- 
can. 

@ Minnesota and Connecticut, previous- 
ly adjudged  toss-ups, are now listed 
“doubtful but probably. Democratic.” 

@ Massachusetts, heretofore © reported 
“doubtful but probably Democratic,” is 
now put in the Democratic column. 

In- Dewey's favor are the following 
shifts: 

@ Missouri, previously listed “doubtful 
but probably Democratic,” then a toss- 
UP: is now reported “doubtful but prob- 
ably Republican.” 

@ West Virginia, heretofore considered 
“doubtful but probably pegettican, is 
assigned by the panel members of that 
state to the Republican column. 


As They See It: In Pennsylvania, the . 


pane members pointed to the soldier 
allots, totaling approximately 300,000, 
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Dodf of the pudding 


You've got the right idea, Son! The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to 
try it. That's what we do—and bere’s 
how st bas proved its worth. 


| Plenty of new devices and products 
look good — on the blueprints. 


But our engineers have always been 
just hard-boiled enough about our 
products to give them the final, con- 
clusive check of actual field trials. 


That’s why, long ago, General Motors 
built the first automotive Proving 
Ground as a real aid in making more 
and better things for more people. 


It’s a 1245-acre outdoor laboratory — 
laced with miles of all kinds of roads 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 


KEEP AMERICA STR 


. impossible angles, strange 


and crowded with driving hazards. 
Cobblestones, grades, curves, bumps 
— everything here to show up a weak- 
ness or to prove a strength. Millions 
of test miles were run every year to 
improve your car. 


Then everything changed — literally 
with a bang! New war machines ap- 
peared, all in need of tests that might 
mean everything to our fighting men. 
And the Proving Ground was right 
there ready to try them out. 


If you could visit the General Motors 
Proving Ground today, you would see 
tanks standing on their heads, 
half-tracks slewed around at 


_ vehicles of war speeding waist-high 


through flying water, They are prov- . 


’ ing their good points, and showing 


up the bugs that might cause trouble 
to American fighters. 


Here is a pressing wartime need met 
fully because of peacetime enterprise. 
It was possible because, in our coun- 
try, men are justly rewarded for such 
enterprise. 


This idea helped make America great, 
good to live in, good to bring up a 
family in. It proved its worth in war. 
And it will produce more and better 
things formore people astime goeson. 


GeneRAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS ”’ 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢« BODY BY FISHER e« FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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The following political experts are participating in 


imes; J. 


tOWA: C. C. Clifton, Des M 
S. Woodson, sines City Journ 


ines Register; Sieh Leysen, Davenport Daily 


NeEwswEEx’s Election Trends panel. The result shown in 
each state is a composite view, and therefore cannot be 
directly attributed to any individual: panel member. 


ARIZONA: Foleo Moore, Bisbee Review; Hanson R. Sisk, Nogales Daily 
gag ed Phoenix Gazette. 
CALIFORNIA: ‘Badd C. Behrens, San Francisco Chronicle; Walter P. Jones, 
201 Jock Foner, Bi Kyle reales a Angeles a. " 
oster, untain — Denver); Bruce Gustin, 
‘ost; John M. OC Salida D: wily Ment 


: ene Sam E. Conner, Le 


mens, Burt Doze, Wichita le; Carl se Rott, Winfield Courier; A. L. 
Shultz, Topeka’ State stir 

KENTUCKY: Allan M. Trout, Louisville Courier Journal; Tom R. Under- 

wood, Lexington wg wot peer 1 same Louisville Times. 

Evening Journal; Fred D. Jordan, Bangor 

News; Douglas F De re huraford F Times. 

MARYLAND: C. Neill Baylor, Hagerstown Herald; William L. Geppert, Cum- 
berland News; Oscar L. Morris, Salisbury Times. 

MASSACHUSETTS: M. E. Hennessy, pen Se Globe; William E. Mullins, Bos- 
ton Herald; Lawrence K. Eagle ( Pittsfield ). 


CONNECTICUT: Moses Berkman, Hartford Times. Robert D. Byres, Hart- 
ford Courant; William J. W -Telegram 


alsh, Bri 
DELAWARE: Wri 
Delaware 


oe tate News (Dover); Benjamin 


IDAHO: Vardis Fisher, fam Daily Statesman (Boise); Nicholas PB : 
0 ly ow A Boles}; Ifft, Poca- 


tello Tribune; Burl C Hagadone, 





mLINOIS: As Arthur M. Chi Tribune; Eel Smith, Illinois State MONTANA: Louis F. G 
: ournal (5 cat M, Evans ‘Charles N ea! Chicago Dally News. * Tribune; E. G. Leip 
INDIANA: Cadou, International N Indianapolis); NEBRASKA: Edgar H 
Maurice Early, ‘Indianapolis Star; F. A. Miller, South a. i tel 


t C. Dizer, Wilmington Sunday unday Star Harry | Cc. McSherry, 


lewspapers; F 
ee M. W. 
immons, Dover 


Kansas City Star 


Minne 
Duluth Herald-News-Tri 3L. D. 
Press. 


missouri: Curtis A. Betts, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
; H. J. Waters Jr., Columbia Daily 


a Hub M. Coonme. Denk Fi Tne P. Press; Guy H. Jenkins, Booth 


Morris, Detroit Times. 


apolis Star Journal; Gustaf A. Nordin, 


D. Parlin; St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 

ooume K. Wallace, 

Miles City Star; vies gh o Immel, Grept Falls 
utte ). 


, Montana Standard ( 
oleniee Delt y Telegram: be ee S. Sentry. 


Omaha World Herald; James E. Lawrence, 


a 


xy 








as a decisive factor but an unmeasurable 
one (opinion surveys of servicemen are 
prohibited by law). One panel member 
asserted that civilian voting in the state 
would probably be close but thought the 
soldier ballots would “clinch it for Roose- 
velt.” Another member, noting a Dewey 
trend in Pennsylvania, thought that the 
effective Republican organization would 
offset all other Democratic factors and 
put the state “back in the GOP column 
for the first time since 1932.” The third 
member subscribed to a Dewey trend and 
thought it possible that the GOP might 
roll up a sufficient civilian plurality to 
outdistance a possible net soldier vote of 


100,000 for Roosevelt in the state. The 
composite of their actual forecasts, how- 
ever, was a toss-up. 

Observations by panel members in 
other key states follow: 


New Yorx—“The increases in registra- 
tion upstate are mostly in Republican 
areas. It should offset the registration in 
New York City. Dewey's plurality could 
be as high as 200,000.” 


New JerRsEY—“Roosevelt not as strong 
with most racial groups as four years ago, 
when he carried state by 71,000, Hillman 
and the PAC have hurt more than hel 
Democratic state organization has laid 
major emphasis on defeat of the new pro- 


posed state constitution which if adopted 
would mean a severe blow for the Mayor 
Hague machine in Jersey City.” 
MASSACHUSETTS—“Indications are that 
while Dewey has gained some, Massa- 
chusetts is in the Roosevelt column. The 
state has gone for Roosevelt every time 
he has run for President, but because of 
defections among the Italian-Americans 
and Irish-Americans, Democratic leaders 
are taking no chances—hence the cry for 
a Roosevelt speech in Boston where 
20,000 more women than men are regis- 
tered this year.” — 


Mrccan—“Phenomenal registration of 
Detroit war workers by the PAC has 
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,.. Roosevelt 249; Dewey 247; Pennsylvania Toss-up 3 
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NEVADA: A. E. Cahlan, Las V: Review Journal; Joseph F. McDonald, 
OH hag AE aioe j S Fuse Prete 


Nevada State Journal (Reno); Chris 


: rin, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Fred H. Dobens, Nashua Telegraph; Oliver Jenkins, 


— Unicn-Leader; James M. Langley, Concord Monitor- 


atriot. 
NEW JERSEY: William A. Caldwell, Bergen Evening Record (Hackensack); 
Victor Hamerslag, Newark Star-Ledger; George B. Shick, Trenton 


fe 


SOUTH DAKOTA: ge ¢ 
Pierre 


h O. Hill Sioux Falls Argus-Leader; Robert B. 
apital oumal uf ° Hite 


TENNESSEE: Joseph T. Hatcher, Nashville Tennessean; Fred Hixson, Chat- 
tanooga Times; Malcolm 

UTAH: Darrell J. Greenwell, Ogden Standard-Examiner; O. N. Malmquist, 
Salt Lake Tribune; Dan S. McQuarrie, Salt Lake Deseret News. 


Newsweek Maps—De Moreland 
; Rufus W chcock, Rapid City 


J. Adams, Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


NEW _MEXICO: Will Harrison, Santa Fe New Mexican; H. P. Pickrell, Al- 
uerque Journal; Will Robinson, Roswell Dispatch. > 
NEW YORK: Don Bermingham, Buffalo Evening News; Fred Betts, Syracuse 
Herald-Journal; Denis Tilden Lynch, New York Herald Tribune. 
NORTH DAKOTA: M. M. Oppegard, Grand Forks Herald; H. D. Paulson, 
Fargo Forum; Kenneth W. Simons, Bismarck Tribune. 
OHIO: Ralph J. Donaldson, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Elmer P. Fries, Colum- 
Dispatch; Herbert R. Mengert, Cincinnati uirer. 
OKLAHOMA: Paul A. Bruner, Muskogee Phoenix and Times-Democrat; Ed- 
ward D. Burks, Tulsa World; Otis Sullivant, Oklahoma City Okla- 


homan. 

OREGON: Harry N. Crain, Salem Capital Journal; Palmer Hoyt, Portland 
Oregonian; Ralph Watson, Oregon Journal (Portland). 

PENNSYLVANIA: C. W. Dressler. Pittsb Post-Gazette; Charles G. Miller, 
Harrisburg Evening News; Thomas P. O’Neil, Philadelphia Record. 

RHODE ISLAND: G. Richmond C: ter, Providence Evening Bulletin; 
David M. Cameron, Providence anul 


; Jack Burgess, Woonsocket Call. - 


VERMONT: Edward F. Crane, Burlington Free Press; Robert W. Mitchell, 
Rutland Herald; How: C. Rice, Brattleboro Reformer. 

WASHINGTON: Ross L. Cunningham, Seattle Times; Ashley E. Holden, Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review; ougiass Welch, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Fred M. Case Jr., Charleston Mail; Thomas O’B, Flynn, 
Wheeling Intelligencer; Gilbert C. McKown, Martinsburg Journal. 

WISCONSIN: John Wyng d, Green Bay Press-Gazette & Angiten Post- 
Crescent; William A. Norris, Milwaukee Sentinel; Victor I. Minahan, 
Green Bay Press-Gazette. 

WYOMING: Richard E. Evans, Casper Tribune-Herald; Emest H. Linford, 
Laramie ublican-Boomerang; Ted O’Melia, Northern Wyoming 
_—. (Worland). 

Southern States: Alabama, Arkansas, Flerida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
si North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
Ralph E. McGill, Atlanta Constitution. Robert Glass, Lynchburg News 
can Advance. Hermann B. Deutsch, New Orleans Item. Walter C, 
Hornaday, Dallas Morning News. 





changed Michigan from a Dewey state 
‘to doubtful . . . Dewey’s native-son sup- 
port and the pulling power of a steady 
trend back to old Republican habits 
should just about suffice to hold off la- 
bor’s challenge, but the Republicans will 
have little to spare.” 


Inuinois—“While Illinois has seemed 


tucked away in the Dewey camp, there is 


still a big question mark—the Chicago ~ 


vote, where there is a large increase in 
Cook County registration, mostly in war- 
plant neighborhoods.” 

Onto—“As usual the contest is between 
Cleveland and the rest of the state. Roose- 
velt is expected to run nearly as well in 


Cleveland and other Northeastern Ohio 
industrial sections as he did in 1940, but 
the small-town ‘and rural Republican vote 
is expected to be. heavier than it was in 
1940 and sufficient to overcome Roose- 
velt’s city pluralities.” 

Orrecon—“Trend here seems definitely 


_for Dewey with Republican sweep of 


four representatives to Congress and two 
senators certain.” 


The Toss-Up States: In the Oct. 10 
Election Trends survey, three states— 
Connecticut, Minnesota, and Missouri— 
in addition to Pennsylvania were ad- 
judged a toss-up by panel members. Cur- 


-leaning Democratic by a 


rent. observations on those states follow: 


ConneEctTicuTt—“Roosevelt will win in | 
Connecticut unless a war or peace blun- | 
der upsets present trend. Heavy regis- | 
tration in cities, soldier vote, and failure 
of Dewey to split mass vote successfully | 
seem major factors. Large anti-Roosevelt | 
vote from Italian-Americans and Polish- | 
Americans and defections of normally 
Democratic Catholics on Communism is- 
sue may prevent Roosevelt sweep, though 
not enough to put Dewey over. 


MINNEsOTA—“Minnesota doubtful but 
hair. Anti- 
Roosevelt sentiment and slight Dewey © 
trend halted by the effect on independ- | 
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U. 8. Coast Guard photo 

Going My Way? Coast Guardsmen at the Brooklyn Air Station demonstrate. 
helicopter rescue technique at high speed. From a personnel boat moving at 20 
knots, a passenger grabs a new, U-type harness and hangs on for a ride. 





ents of the statement of Sen. Joseph H. 
Ball (Republican) coming out for Roose- 
velt. Labor did an effective job organiz- 
ing registration in cities and will get out 
the Roosevelt vote, perhaps big enough 
to offset Dewey lead in the other parts 
of the state.” 


MissourI—“Missouri will be close with 
Dewey having a slight edge. The result 
may be decided by the absentee vote 
which apparently will be close to 70,000. 
Roosevelt is being given the advantage 
in St. Louis, with his plurality generally 
figured at about 20,000. It was 65,000 
in 1940. A similar plurality is expected 
in Jackson County (Kansas City). It was 
30,000 in 1940. This would give Roose- 
velt a lead of 40,000 in the two cities. In 


1940 Willkie carried the state outside of 
St. Louis and Kansas City by about 8,000. 
Reports from rural areas generally are 
that Dewey will have a much greater 
lead than Willkie had. There appears to 


‘be a great deal of apathy in usually 


strong Democratic counties.” 


The Border States: In four so-called 
border states—Oklahoma, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, and Maryland—the candidates 
split two each, according to the panel. 
The first two are listed “doubtful but 
probably Democratic,” although the 
margin in Oklahoma is reported narrow. 
Similarly, Dewey’s edge in Maryland is 
said to be of the hairline type. Observa- 
tions follow: 


s 
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Ox.aHoMa—“The race for President in 
Oklahoma is close. It could go either 
way, but should be rated doubtful Dem- 
ocratic today. If the Democrats succeed 
in their drive to get out the vote in the 
southern counties they will win, unless 
there is a national Republican landslide 
in the making, which would probably 
carry into Oklahoma.” 


Kentucky—“Kentucky Democratic with 
probably greatly reduced majority. De- 


! — the Republican state administration, 


e state probably will reverse narrow 
Republican margin in the gubernatorial 
race of a year ago, since indications are 
that farm revolt has failed to develop in 
proportion here and many mine workers 
will support Roosevelt.” 


West Vincinia—“Vote of nearly 200,- 
000 United Mine Workers is a determin- 
ing factor. A minimum switch of 25 per 
cent from Roosevelt is predicted. Union 
leaders are making an all-out intensive 
effort . . . Independent vote and dis- 
gruntled labor and white-collar vote will 
lead to.a Republican victory.” 


MaryYLAND—“The vote in Maryland 
will be close. An increase in Dewey sen- 
timent is noted in both Baltimore and the 
outside counties . . . A shift of about 15 
per cent from the 1940 vote is necessary 
to put the state in the Republican col- 
umn. Democratic leaders hope for a ma- 
jority in Baltimore to carry the state for 
them—at least 25,000 would be needed. 
But unofficial polls there indicate that 
Baltimore could possibly wind up with 
a few thousand either way. The swing is 
a surge from below, not the result of 
active work by Republican leaders.” 


Significance 


The Oct. 25 report of the Election 
Trends panel points to much the same 
conclusion as the Gallup ‘poll published 











n —_ 
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Gallup Poll: ‘Candidates Still Running Nearly Even Race 
| Where F.D.R. Leads 25 Calif 54 46 +1 19 Mich. 47 53 ‘41 
| Change _8 Wash. 54 46 0 25 Ohio 47 53 0 
inF.DR. 11 ky. 53 AT —2 ‘4 abe 48 52 - 
Electoral %For % For Vote Since 8 Conn. 52 48 +1 28 Till. 48 
Votes F.D.R. Dewey Oct.15 8 Md. 51 49 —1. 4 4 a “ 7 : 
8 S. Car. 87 13 le Sale oer s 
206 47 N.Y. 49 51 0 
9 Miss. 87 13 0 4 NH 49 5] es 
12 Ga. 80 20 —3 Es ; 
10 La. 78 29 4+] Where Dewey Leads i wf Va. : ry — 
11 Ala. 77 23 —1 6 Neb. 387 63 dass ect 
8 Fla. 71 29 —3 8 Kan. 37 63 +1 955 
9 Ark. 70 30 —4 4 §. Dak. 37 63 —] 
14 N. Car. 69 31 —92 4 N.Dak. 40 60 —5 ; 
1] Va. 64 36 0 10 lows 44 56 0 On the Line (50-50) 
12 Tenn. 64 36 —3 6 Colo. 45 55 0 - 16 Mass. 50 50 —] 
23 Texas 64 36 —10 3 Vt. 45 55 +] 35 Pa. 50 50 0 
4 Ariz. 58 42 0 13 Ind. 46 54 +1 3 Del. 50 50 —2 
4 Utah 57 43 0 12 Wis. 46 54 +1 10 Okla. 50 50 —] 
4 RI. 56 44 +1 11 Minn. 47 53 <_<} 6 Ore. 50 50 0 
4 Mont. 54 46 +1 3 Wyo. 47. 53 “. 
8 Nev. 54 . 46 +r -5 Maine 47 53 +1 70 
< — 











. You may be figuring on using glass in your 
postwar products because of its great resis- 
tance to weathering, to acids or to abrasion. 
For its transparency. For the flatness and 
smoothness of its surface. 

One thing is sure. You'll have no trouble 
making your products attractive if you use 
glass—for glass is inherently a beautiful 
material. Glass keeps its perfect finish . . . 
year after year . . . indoors or out. 

Want your product colorful or coloriess? 
Transparent, translucent or opaque? With a 
satiny smooth finish, or with a ribbed, peb- 
bled or hammered effect? Flat or curved? 

Even though you're interested in glass 
chiefly as a durable structural material, why 
not take advantage of the extra beauty that 
comes with glass? 

There are many characteristics of glass 
that make it a sound material for tomor- 
row’s products. We'd like to discuss these 
properties of glass with you. Address your 
inquiry to Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Com- 
pany, 23114 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Destructible? Wood — Metal — Plastics — 


Glass. No material is indestructible. However, barring 
unseen conditions, no material will fail on a job in 
which it has been properly specified and engineered. 
When our application engineers say ‘Yes’’, you 
can be sure about glass. 








DESIGN FOR FUNCTION...AND GLASS WILL GIVE YOU 


SECRASELEO I ASRS RG 








LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 


a Gneat Name in GLASS 
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Home-stretch Hoopla: Dewey’s 30,000 jammed the Chicago 
Stadium rafter-high and 10,000 stood outside 


Oct. 27 (see box, page 46). Both con- 
sider the election to be extremely close, 
with the-outcome in doubt. If the find- 
ings of both the panel members and the 
Gallup poll hold until election day, then 
two factors may decide the winner of the 
election: 

. 1—The ability of the respective party 
— to get their adherents to the 


2—The soldier vote, which may total 
as high as 3,000,000. 

The second factor is literally an un- 
known quantity because sampling of 
servicemen has been prohibited. Most 
observers believe Roosevelt will get ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the service 
vote. Republicans in some states deny 
this emphatically. But neither side has 
much more than circumstantial evidence 
on which to base any claims. 

From the standpoint of party organi- 
zation, panel members have uniformly 
given the Republicans the edge and this 
agrees with the findings of most ob- 
servers. The Republicans hold the gover- 
norships of 26 states and that means bet- 
ter party organization. Whether this GOP 


organizational margin will be offset by © 


the activities of the CIO’s Political Ac- 
tion Committee is the question. Heavy 
registration in many industrial centers, 
much of it PAC-inspired, indicates the 
power of that organization. But registra- 
tion spread over peg 4 days is one thing; 
getting the vote to the polls in a single 

ay is another. Yet PAC officials are con- 
fident they can match their initial per- 
formance on Nov. 7. If they do, they will 
unquestionably spell the margin of vic- 
tory if Roosevelt wins; if they don’t, the 
advantage will certainly accrue to the 

cause. 

In the final analysis then, the outcome 
would seem actually to hinge on the Nov. 
7 performance of the PAC. Election day 

ill provide the measurement of a new 
force in American politics. 


-spicuous on the 





The Quickening Pace 
Candidates Vie for Ears of Voters 
in Speech Flurry at Pivotal Cities 


Inexorably, the choice of the next 
ite House occupant was at hand. 
There were those who pooh-poohed the 
politicos’ eleventh-hour flurry of activity; 
the electorate, they insisted, had long 
since: made up its mind. But there were 
others who felt that every minute count- 
ed, up to the last. 

That the Presidential candidates them- 
selves shared this view was abundantly 
clear last week. Busily shuttling across 
the all-important “electoral belt” between 
the Mississippi and New England, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey piled up an impressive score of 
five major saute in as many days—the 
Democratic candidate two, the Republi- 
can three. — 


Welcome to Minneapolis: Dewey led 
off the week on Tuesday in Minneapolis. 
Minnesota seethed over a declaration 
only the ay before by its young senator 
—the Republican Joseph H. Ball—that 
he would bolt his party to vote for Roose- 
velt. How would the GOP candidate re- 
act? Perched on a table in the Nicollet 
Hotel junior ballroom, Dewey suavely 
answ newsmen: “Unfortunately, I 
have never had the pleasure of meeting 
Senator Ball.” Unruffled, puffing at a 
cigarette in a long holder, he g: about 
at Dewey-Bricker posters and quipped: 
“There's another ‘painting by someone 
who never saw me—fortunately.” 

At the Municipal Auditorium that eve- 
ning, Dewey played another trump. Con- 
tform, wearing a 
lemon-colored suit, was the wife of Min- 
nesota’s ex-governor now in the Navy, 
Mrs. Harold E. Stassen—her ce a 


testimonial to the state Republican front 


Roosevelt's 40,000 in Shibe Park, Philadelphia, eyed empty 
second-tier seats, proscribed by secret-service orders 
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International photos 


against Ball’s. defection. Dewey paid 
tribute to her husband, his rival for the 
GOP nomination. 

Then to an audience of more than 
12,000—largest since Gov. Floyd Olson's 
burial from the vast hall in 1936—the 
candidate announced postponement of a 
farm speech in order to “correct some 
errors and omissions” in the President's 
Foreign Policy Association address 
(Newsweek, Oct. 30). What Mr. Roose- 
velt had left out of “the whole story” of 
American isolationism, Dewey snapped, 
was that Mr. Roosevelt himself had “d 
liberately scuttled” the London Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1933 in “the most 
completely isolationist action ever taken 
by an American President in our 150 
years of history”; that we had supplied 
the Japs with 10,000,000 tons of scrap 
iron and steel and as much as 3,000,000 
barrels of oil a month “for use against 
China and for storage against America.” 

He dwelt on the issue of the discre- 
tion to be permitted the American dele- 
gate to a postwar peace agency in mat- 
ters of putting down aggression (Roose- 
velt’s endorsement of authority in ad- 
vance for the delegate helped make up 
Senator Ball’s mind). Congress had the 
say-so, Dewey declared, but he hadn't 
the “slightest doubt” that a Congress 
“working in partnership with the Presi- 
dent” would give the American represen- 
tative “adequate power for swift action.” 
As documentary proof that he could 
evoke the needed harmony: with Con- 
gress, he flourished telegrams from six 
leading Republicans on Capitol Hill, in- 
cluding. Senators Arthur _H. Vandenberg 
and Robert A. Taft, endorsing his for- 


eign-policy stand or pledging cooperation. 


On to Chicago: Southward through 
Wisconsin the Dewey twelve-car special 
sped to Chicago—and to the biggest and 
best turnout of the Republican campaign 
to date. Half a million Chicagoans lined 












































Set WVehind doors 
—— like this... 
are people you want to SELL 


(And Chicago’s BASIC Advertising Medium Will Open 
These Doors for YOU) 


; veo week-day evening one of the most important 
buying groups in America welcomes The Chicago Daily News to its HOMES. When, through 
the instrumentality of this newspaper, these home portals are opened to your advertise- 
ment more than a million reader-friends are your audience. And this audience is Chicago's 
key audience. 

It is an audience that reads leisurely—and thoughtfully—in the relaxed hours and 
comfort which the family fireside provides. It is an audience of almost endless needs and 
desires. It is an audience that responds so abundantly that for 43 consecutive years adver- 
tisers have placed more Total Display linage in The Daily News than in any other Chicago 
newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday.* Such leadership could not be so long maintained 
if The Daily News had not proven itself to be 


since The Deily Newsdoes 


CHICAGO’S BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM ne! occep! edvertsing 


for alcoholic beveroges. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ‘ NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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HOW AN OPTICAL COMPANY 
SEES WHERE IT'S GOING 





What more proper than good business vision 
for yourself, if your business is to help others 
see better? The Continental Optical Com- 
pany, making precision lenses and-mountings, 
is one of thousands of large and small organi- 
zations using the ‘‘Fact-Power” of Kardex 
Visible in their administrative control sys- 
tems for this purpose. 


With the Army and Navy asking for more 
and more output . . . with supplies hard to 
get and speed demanded in locating and mov- 
ing materials on to the production line, 
Kardex Visible Systems of Record Adminis- 
tration have more than filled their vital role. 
As Thomas S. Hood, Continental 
President, says, “‘ Anybody who 
can read can tell where we have 
what, and how much. We’re elimi- 
nating dead stock and saving 
money. We don’t have to fight 
to find facts.” 








plus a visually charted picture of sales by line _ 


classification as part of the record. Usable 
facts are instantly available for executive 
review and decisions. 

In every business there’s need for the 
““Fact-Power” of Kardex with its exclusive 
Graph-A-Matic signal control. For the best 
means of seeing where yours is going, just call 
our nearest Branch Office. fest 


“With Kardex you 
don’t have to fight 
to find facts.” 


— Continental Optical Co. 


Working ‘on after-the-war plans, Conti- 
nental also finds its special Kardex System of 
Sales Control is proving invaluable. With 
speed and ease’ Kardex provides detailed 
breakdowns of sales by customer and product» 
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the Loop eight and ten deep in a roaring 
welcome complete with aerial bombs, 
mechanical noisemakers, and torn paper. 
Salutes came even from the city-county 
building, stronghold of the Democratic 
machine. Later a newsman joked: “How 
did you like Ed Kelly’s reception?” When 
Dewey arrived, the Democratic boss- 
mayor was giving a pep talk to 2,000 
Democratic precinct committeemen in 
the Civic Opera House. Dewey was 
jubilant: “The most tremendous reception 
I have ever seen in any campaign. 

_ That night, at the Chicago Stadium, 
scene of Dewey’s acceptance speech four 
months earlier, an influx of 30,000 sup- 
porters forced a closing of doors an hour 
before schedule. Lapels bore a new cam- 
paign button: “Clean House With Dewey” 
(new‘broom in the background). Search- 
lights played over a ain of whistling, 
screams, cowbells, and applause. 

The candidate obliged with one of his 
most withering assaults upon the Ad- 
ministration. Tagging the “ultimate ex- 
pression of New Deal politics” as “who 
gets what, when, and why”—a quote from 
a CIO pamphlet—Dewey sensationally 
revealed evidence of “a brazen piece of 
business”: a letter signed by two finance 
directors of the Democratic national 
campaign in Arkansas. It invited member- 
ship in a One Thousand Club, contingent 
on. a $1,000 contribution to Democratic 
coffers, quoted the President as favorably 
disposed to the idea, and promised mem- 
bers . “special privilege and prestige by 
party leaders. 

Prompt denial of Dewey’s Exhibit A 
came from Frank J.. Lewis, Chicago 
manufacturer, former Federal Reserve 
Bank chairman in that city, and head 
of the One Thousand Club. Neither of 
the Arkansans was a member, Lewis 
pointed out; the group consisted of pro- 
Roosevelt Midwestern business and pro- 
fessional men who would continue, after 
his reelection, to give him their counsel 
and advice. Democratic National Chair- 
man Robert E. Hannegan denied that the 


President had ever discussed the club. 


The two Arkansans, H. L. McAlister and 
Sam J. Watkins, admitted authorship but 


- claimed that Dewey had misinterpreted 


the letter. 


Philadelphia on Parade: Friday be- 
longed to the President. As in New York 
a week before, rain fell steadily at the 
start of his.-four-hour, 40-mile tour of 
Philadelphia and Camden. Once more in 
his campaign hat and navy cape, with a 


-peach-colored blanket over his legs, the 


President traveled a flag-decked route 
packed with 750,000 to 1,000,000 shout- 
ing spectators. “I’ve got accustomed to 
rain,” Roosevelt told his Camden audi- 
ence. Toward the end of the tour his 
weather luck improved: The sun broke 
through. 

Except for the heavily Republican 
suburbs of Chestnut Hill and German- 
town, Philadelphia (the nation’s third 
largest city) received the Chief Execu- 
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tive with an exuberance that sent Demo- 
cratic hopes rocketing. “F.D.R.—We 
Love That Man,” ran the slogans. One 
was borne by a woman in a mink coat. 
Even a cigar-store Indian on Chestnut 
Street flaunted a welcome sign. 

From employes lining the windows 
and front steps of the staid Union League 
Club, from school children dismissed 
early, from war-workers in and out of 
the Navy Yard—where Roosevelt paused 
briefly at Admiral George Dewey’s old 
fagship, the Olympia—from every direc- 
tion, the ovation was noisy and warm. 
Exception: Out of Republican headquar- 
ters at Market and Juniper Streets, a 
great cloud of Dewey leaflets fluttered, 
one or two directly into the Presidential 
car. 
For the Secret Service it was a full 
workday. In Camden they seized two 
Japanese-Americans carrying a suitcase. 
Its contents: a picture of Roosevelt and 
a radio which one of the pair, just re- 
leased from internment camp, was tak- 
ing with him to an Army induction cen- 
ter. Outside the Cramp Shipyards the 
President’s protectors -grabbed a shab- 
bily dressed man who tried to throw a 
folded paper into the car. It turned out 
to be a letter from a soldier in the South 
Pacific. The man was freed after half an 
hour’s questioning. 

At night in Shibe Park 40,000 man- 
aged their way in to see the President 
under the sponsorship of the Business- 
mén for Roosevelt, Inc. Under security 
rules, part of the field and grandstand 
was kept clear. The Presidential car stood 
on a platform in short center field. As in 
New Yorks and the following day in 
Chicago, Mr. Roosevelt remained seated 
while he spoke. : 

Aptly for Navy Day, Roosevelt stressed 
the war record of an administration 
which, “I am told, is.old, tired, and quar- 
relsome.” The recitation: 27 different 
D Days, or landings in force on enemy- 
held soil, each one “a triumphant suc- 
cess”; the “worst licking in its history” 
just presented the Jap Navy by an Ameri- 
can fleet, every battleship of which had 
— “authorized between 1933 and 

938.” 

As to “the glorious operations” in the 
Philippines, the President turned the full 
force of his sarcasm on the GOP: “I won- 
der whatever became of the suggestion 
made a few weeks ago that I had failed 
for political reasons to send enough forces 
or supplies to General MacArthur?” He 
lashed out at the “ugly implication” that 
Republican congressmen would cooper- 
ate on a world peace agency with a Re- 
publican, but not a Democratic, Presi- 
dent. “I do not think,” said the President 
slowly, “that the American people will 
take Kindly to this policy of ‘vote my way 
or I won't play’.” 


‘Saturday in Syracuse: For Dewey’s 
deferred Mm speech, the Republican 


. National Committee bought time usually 
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reserved for the Farm-and Home Hour, 
a government-sponsored program: esti- 
mated to have the largest farm audience 


. of any such broadcast feature. ops 
itorium 


from the Central High School au 

in Syracuse, N.Y., the GOP nominee 
charged the New Deal with exploitin 

farm programs for “political profit” an 

to “gain control” over farm operations. 
His audience chuckled as he cited the 
alphabet-agency woes of the individual 
farmer and cheered his assertion that “it 
took a war to get decent farm prices just 


as it took a war to get jobs.” 


The farmer should be freed of “dicta- 
tion and control by his own government,” 
Dewey declared. He read the farm planks 
of the Republican platform: “While this 
program is comprehensive, we may be 
sure that the farmers of our country can 
be relied upon to propose sound measures 
to meet any new kind of emergency 
which may arise . . . We can have fully 
employed agriculture with fair prices and 
a real market if we have three square 
meals a day for all our people.” 


Chicago Encore: Across the Ohio Val- 
ley the Rocsevelt train moved for the 
President’s first appearance in Chicago 
since his “quarantine the aggressors” 
speech of 1937. There was no triumphal 


_ + tour of the city as there had been earlier 
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in the week for Dewey. Arriving late 
Saturday afternoon, Roosevelt remained 
in his railroad car until shortly before 
broadcast time. 

At Soldier Field, 48-degree cold and 
a 17-mile-an-hour breeze ies the lake- 
front swept a shivering crowd of 110,000 
inside the gates and an overflow esti- 
mated at 150,000 outside. The cagey 
Democratic machine had given out 700,- 
000 tickets numbered in such a way that- 
party leaders could tell at'a glance how 
each of the city’s 50 wards had turned 
out. 

The President spoke for 45 minutes of 
network time, paid for by the same One 
Thousand Club which Dewey had ex- 
posed to national notice. The vast gath- 
ering whooped knowingly as, with little 
preliminary, he launched into his most 
satiric tones of the campaign. Derisively 
he quoted “various Republican orators” 
who were saying: “Those incompetent 
blunderers and bunglers in Washington 
have passed a lot of excellent laws about 
social security and labor . . . Those same 
quarrelsome, tired, old men, they have 
built the greatest military machine the 
world has ever known . . . Those ineffi- 
cient and worn-out crackpots have really 
begun to lay the foundations of a lasting 
world peace.” After each such statement, 
Roosevelt declared, they said: “If you 
ws us we promise not to.change any of 

at.” 

He outlined his own postwar program 
for the home front: With government en- 
couragement, private enterprise would 
expand its plants—and the rate of de- 
preciation for tax purposes on those new 





pjants should be accelerated; there would 


‘be a housing program of a million homes 


a year for at least ten years; there would 
ot a total of 60,000,000 productive 
jobs. 

The speech over, Chicago’s Democratic 
chieftains provided a smash finish to the 
proceedings. They introduced Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas F. Sullivan, parents of the 
five Iowa boys who went down together 
when the cruiser Juneau sank in 1942 and 
who had a ship named in their honor. 
Mrs. Sullivan said: “I’m glad to shake 
your hand. God bless you, Mr. Roose- 


velt.” Roosevelt smiled: “I’m sorry I 
wasn’t at the launching.” 


Ghost With Dynamite 


Twice before, on both sides, the 
shadowy issue of the Ku Klux Klan had 
filtered into the campaign. In Indiana 
last June, disclosure that Republican Na- 


Tnternational 
Truman: Again, the Klan ghost rises 


tional Committeeman Robert W. Lyons, 
a Dewey leader, had been state treasurer 
of KKK forced his resignation only three 
days after his election. In California this 
September, the radio commentator Hal 
Styles, who with CIO support had won 
the Democratic nomination for Congress, 
was accused of having joined the Klan 
in 1927. The charge caused a serious de- 
fection among his liberal following and 
many California observers believed it 
would be enough to defeat him. 

Thus the KKK, although officially dis- 
solved (NEwsweEK, June 26), gave evi- 
dence that even as a ghost it still packs 
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political dynamite. Last week its specter 

rose again, this time to stalk Sen. Harry 
S. Truman, the Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential nominee. 

On Thursday, the Hearst press charged 
that Trufhan had joined the Klan at his 
home in Independence, Mo., in June 
1922. Affidavits from four .former mem- 
bgrs testified to his purported activities 
therein. They charged that Truman, prod- 
uct of the Kansas City Pendergast organi- 
zation, made a “principal” speech at a 
Klan meeting in Crandall’s Pasture near 
Kansas City at the time he was cam- 
paigning for his first political office. Lee 
M. Allen, a Kingsville, Mo., farmer and 
the former Cyclops of the Klan in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., asserted further that Tru- 
man had joined the Klan in order “to get 
the vote,” despite the fact that Boss Tom 
Pendergast was a Catholic. Allen said: 
“He dropped out soon after he was 
elected. He began denouncing it the riext 
time he ran.” Signing the affidavits with 
Allen were Harry Hoffman of Oxford, 
Ohio, formerly Kansas City political or- 
ganizer for the KKK, L. H. Goddard of 
Grandview, Mo., and O. L. Chrisman of 
Hickman Mills, Mo. 


“Statute of Limitations”: Truman 
heard first news of the stories at Peoria, 
Ill., as he was heading east from a cam- 
paign tour. At a press conference, he 
issued a flat denial: 

“Of course I’m not a member of the 
Klan. I never was. That lie was nailed 
back in 1922 when I was elected judge 
of the county court . . . What’s the use of 
denying lies cooked up by Hearst and 
McCormick? It’s just anotheg red herring 
. . . Some of us fought the Klan to a 
standstill and finally licked-them.” 

Democratic National Chairman Robert 
E. Hannegan, a fellow Missourian and a 
Catholic, also denounced the stories and 
called on the GOP leadership to repudi- 
ate such “smears.” Republicans, officially, 
made no comment on Hearst articles. But 
National Chairman Herbert Brownell Jr., 
a day before the stories broke, had at- 
tacked Truman for supporting Styles. 
(Asked on Oct. 16 at Los Angeles if he 
supported Styles, Truman had said: “I 
know nothing about his KKK or any 
other connection, but if he is one of ours 
I am for him.”) 

However, the sober Kansas City Star 
(friendly to Truman although anti-New 
Deal) came to his defense last Saturday 
in an editorial: 

“As a matter of common sense it is 
reasonable to assume that Harry Truman 
wouldn’t have had much to do with the 
Klan when he was a candidate . . . of 
the Pendergast machine . . . We believe 
the people of Truman’s home community 
who know him would be ready to take 
his word. He says he was not a member. 

“For years after its collapse the Klan 
came into every political campaign .. . 
There ought to be a time for the statute 
of limitations to run out on it.” 
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When it becomes a souvenir... 


What then? Stay home...do nothing? You know 
you won't! Like our fighting men, you've earned. 
the right to choose work you enjoy.-And the 
time to prepare is... now! 

A surprising number of war workers are going 
to learn to type... a skill easy for them to acquire. 

For women who want careers, typing is the 
opening wedge to the world’s most fascinating 
professions. For women who plan marriage, 
typing brings contacts with the world outside 


... keeps distant friends in touch, leads to club, 


business, and social activities that less accom- 
plished women miss. . 
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OR CIVILIANS! 
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So do think about learning to type. Even today, 
some Smith-Corona typewriters, under certain 
conditions, are available for civilian use—or you 
can “beg, borrow, orrent” for practise purposes. 
It’s a wise move for post-war planners. LC Smith 
& Corona Typewriters Inc Syracuse 1 New York 
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The Silent Observers of the Election 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


As the campaign of 1944 comes 
to a close, two interested groups have 
been heard from very little or not at 
all. 

The first group is the governments 
of our Allies. They have observed, of 


course, scrupulous neutrality. Any at- - 


tempt at intervention, direct or indi- 
rect, by any of them would be likely 
to have the opposite of the effect in- 
tended. It is equally obvious that they 
are interested in the outcome and that 
their own future conduct may be in- 
fluenced by it. 

’ The second group includes many 
of the key men in the American war 
and diplomatic machine. They have 
remained silent for praiseworthy rea- 
sons. Some are professional officers 
who should always remain aloof from 
politics. Others are high civilian offi- 
cials who feel a similar obligation. 

If Dewey is elected, he will inherit 
the vast and on the whole efficient war 
machine built by Roosevelt. He has 
already promised to retain at least two 
of the key men in that organization, 
General Marshall and Admiral King. 
His doing so would diminish the dis- 
location on the purely military side at- 
tendant upon a change in administra- 
tion during that war. 


The United States, however, is 
fighting as part of a coalition, or, 
rather, of two coalitions—one in Eu- 
rope and one in the Pacific. It is to 
the possible effects of a change in 
administrations on these coalitions that 
misgivings attach. The men within the 
administration who feel these mis- 
givings are, of course, Roosevelt ap- 
pointees, although many of them are 
not highly partisan. In any event, 
their anxieties are reported here as 
a fact, to be given such weight as 
the individual reader may think they 
deserve. 

On his return from his latest visit 
to Moscow, Mr. Churchill said that 
the coalition—he was referring to the 
European coalition—“needs_ constant 
care and attention” and involves prob- 
lems which can be settled only by the 
heads of state. That this is the case is 
well known to all close observers of 
international affairs during the last 
three years. The development and 
strengthening of the coalition has 
been, in very large degree, the direct 


‘ responsibility of the President, and, in 


the nature of things, must continue to 
be such. 
Nor can it be assumed that the 


resent coalitions are so _ securely 
knitted that the differences among its 
members can be settled easily or 
through conventional channels. Mr. 
Churchill did not fly to Moscow as a 
lark. And his report on his conversa- 
tions with Stalin, while not discourag- 
ing, was guarded. 

Since Mr. Churchill’s return, other 
new events have served as reminders 
that the paths before the coalitions 
are not without their difficulties. One 
is the sudden Russian decision not to 
take part in the international confer- 
ence on civil aviation, on the ground 
that Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland, 
were also to be present. It may be that 
the Russians are not yet ready to make 


‘any commitments concerning postwar 


civil aviation. It may be that they are 
angling for some concession wholly 
unrelated to civil aviation. The con- 
sensus of informed judgment in Wash- 
ington is that the Russians genuinely 
désire a long peace secured by collab- 
oration with the west, but are not yet 
convinced that this venture will suc- 
ceed, and therefore .are hedging 
against its failure. 

In the official view of Washington, 
negotiations with Russia require a deli- 
cate mixture of firmness and patience, 
but the avoidance of any appearance 
of hostility which would encourage 
the Russians to rely even more heav- 
ily on home-grown security instead of 
international collaboration. How much 
Russia's present attitudes are influ- 
enced by the possibility that a change 
in administration here will bring into 
power men who opposed Lend-Lease 
and aid to Russia and who, in some in- 
stances, have criticized the Roosevelt 
administration for having extended 
diplomatic recognition to the Soviet 
Union in 1933, is a matter of conjec- 
ture. 


But, in the view of many who are 
actively engaged in tending to the 
coalitions upon which both complete 
victory and the organization of the 
peace depend—and, again, I report 
this for what the individual reader 
considers it to be worth—the defeat of 
Roosevelt would be widely con- 
strued abroad as a repudiation of his 
war and peace policies and would in- 
ject into the world picture new un- 
certainties which, although they might 
be overcome eventually by Dewey, 
might aggravate during a critical and 
decisive period the difficulties which 
are clearly visible. 
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At least, for thousands of years people 
thought the earth was flat. Likewise, it 
is now generally thought that flat lami- 
nated sheet stock must remain flat, no 
matter how machined or manipulated. 
But science proved the earth a sphere, 
and recent developments have shown 

































































THE EARTH Was FLAT OW/CE 


that flat stock can readily be “post- 
formed” — with curves and compound 
curves for a wide variety of practical 
purposes. 


The fact is, that, conventional flat lami- 
nated sheets, when impregnated with 
BAKELITE laminating varnishes, and 
heated to a sufficiently high temperature, 
have a very useful measure of residual 
thermoelasticity. A simple postforming 
technique has been developed for turn- 
ing this characteristic to account—first, 
by a heat-softening process, and then by 
pressure-forming in a cold die. Calling 
only for inexpensive tools and the stan- 
dard methods associated with metal 
working, postforming speeds up produc- 
tion and brings substantial die cost 
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savings. The finished products are light- 
weight, structurally stable, and endowed 
with high mechanical strength. 


The postforming of flat laminated 

sheets creates a wealth of opportunities 

for new and improved product designs. 

Further information about the post-> 
forming technique and its range of pos- 

sibilities will be sent you gladly upon 

request. Write Department 17. 
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Franco Regime Lives in Peril 
of Europe’s Democratic Tide 


Spain Weary of Falange 
but Dissension and Fear of War 
Hold Back Uneasy Masses 


The problems of the postwar world 
have a way of presenting themselves be- 
fore the war is even over. Last week this 
was the case of one of the most trouble- 
some of postwar international questions: 
the future of a Fascist Spain, isolated in 
a democratic Europe. But it wasn’t Allied 
pressure that brought the Spanish enigma 
into premature focus. That was achieved 
by a few bands of exiles whom General 
Francisco Franco thought he had ban- 
ished forever after the civil war. Now 
there was a chance the calendar would 
flutter back to the bloody days of 1936. 





The trouble started in mid-September, 
when Southwestern France was cut off b 
the collapse of communications.“ Spanis 
Maquis—exiled republicans who had gone 
underground with French patriots—had 
aided the French in fighting the Nazis. 
Now they proceeded to take over the 
Spanish consulates in some French towns. 


Reconquista: Organized in all-Span- 
ish units, under officers of the republican 
army, the Spaniards next filtered any 


the valleys of the Basses-Pyrénées as the — 


first frosts touched the mountain forests 
with glittering red and gold. They were 
the vanguard of a force estimated to be 
25,000 strong. They were outfitted as 
FFI troops and carried small arms and 
machine guns; they were reinforced, in 
numbers if not in arms, by other exiles on 


Tnternational 


For Hitler’s 1940 support of Franco, Allied victory and restive 
Spaniards substitute the threat of revolt 
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the border. Their rallying cry was Re- 
conquista!* and their aim was to recon- 
quer Spain from Generalissimo Franco, 

Linked by underground communica- 
tions with Spanish guerrillas hiding out 
in the Pyrénées, the Spanish Maquis as- 
cended the mountain valleys to the 


French-Spanish border. From Toulouse, 


they broadcast appeals to Spain for a 
general uprising. As snow down 
on the frozen mountain lakes and blocked 
the high, tortuous passes, they fought 
Franco troops in the Aran Valley, a 
Spanish spur that juts into France west 
of Andorra. 


South of the énées: Officially, 
Madrid ignored the first frontier clashes, 
Then it announced that “Reds,” insti- 
gated by Russia, had penetrated into 
Navarra. Army reinforcements were sent 
north for “cleaning operations,” and the 
government claimed that their counter- 
attacks, together with bitter wintry 
weather, had wiped out all but a remnant 
of the invading forces. 

Since the liberation of France, Franco 
had moved swiftly to tighten his con- 
trol of Spain and to protect his own per- 
son. In addition to his personal Moorish 
guard, he established a “Franco guard,” 
staffed by Falangists. Then he toured 
Falange centers to rouse the fighting 
spirit of Spanish fascists. Trials and ex- 
ecutions of political opponents were 
stepped up. A cordon sanitaire 8 miles 


-deep was established on the Spanish side 


of the northern frontier, and any stranger 
found within the zone was arrested or 
shot “while resisting arrest.” 


French Quandary: The French FFI 
were on the side of the attacking Span- 
iards. The Provisional Government and 
most of the French people were sympa- 
thetic to them. But with all of France 
still to be united under Paris, Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle could not afford bad relations 
with Spain. France now exchanged cool 
but correct de facto recognition with the 
Franco government. Moreover, to main- 
tain his own prestige, de Gaulle was 
forced to restore French sovereignty in 
the Pyrénées. 

The Maquis were ordered out of the 
consulates they had seized and out of a 
12-mile border zone on the French side. 
Gen. Gabriel Cochet took over as military 
governor; Radio Toulouse ended its Span- 
ish and Catalan broadcasts. Temporat- 
ily, FFI troops were ordered to et- 
force the new restrictive controls. To es 
tablish them definitely, regular French 
Army troops moved from the fighting 
fronts to the Pyrénées. Anglo-American 
diplomacy backed de Gaulle. 


Disunity Out and In: The attacks ia 
the Pyrénées were directed from Tov 
louse by the Spanish National Republica 


Union, largest exile group in France. Or 





®Echo of medieval Spain, Reconquista is the nam 
proud 5 omens give to seven centuries of struggle 
against Moorish domination. 
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“When the packers warned me 
that feed shortages would mean unfin- 
ished beef this fall, I was plenty wor- 
ried about what my customers would 
say. 
Gardens, they were prepared for less 
tender meat before it hit the market 
...and primed with ideas for serving 
it in dozens of tasty dishes. 


“You timed the solution to this 
problem right on the nose. I: don’t 
know any other magazine that’s called 
the turn on wartime food problems as 
often as Better Homes & Gardens... 
or whose ideas on food are followed 
by so many families.” 
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MEREDITH PUBLISHING COWPANY, DES MOINES 3, IOWA 
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ganized in Paris by republican. exiles 
and extended by membership among 
Spanish Maquis, the union claims to wor 
with the Madrid headquarters of the Span- 
ish underground—the Supreme Junta. Its 
coloring—though it welcomes all factions 
—is predominantly Communist.. 

This Communist control and the alli- 
ance of the Communists with exiled mon- 
archists have prevented a coalition be- 
tween the Toulouse group and Spanish 
republicans in Britain, the United States, 
and Mexico. The republicans, who re- 
member the monarchists as their enemies 
before and during the civil war, do not 
accept the opportunistic view of the 
Communists that any allies are now wel- 
come. 

Opposition political groups inside 
Spain are as dispersed and as discon- 
nected as those outside. Three weeks 
ago, leftist groups decided to form a cen- 
tral committee with the sole purpose of 
restoring the republic with a constitution 
acceptable to liberal,monarchists. Exactly 
two delegates answered a summons to 
Barcelona; the committee collapsed be- 
fore it was formed. : 
Significance-—— 

The fighting in the Pyrénées and the 
negotiations among exiled Spaniards, 
thouglr heartfelt and earnest, were in real- 
ity skirmishes on the edge of the main 
issue. Newspaper reports of pro-Maquis 
uprisings in the Spanish interior found 
no confirmation in reports from Allied of- 
ficial sources. A few of the Maquis who 
penetrated inward to organize local re- 
volts returned disappointed. 

But their action did bring the entire 
Spanish position into sharp focus. It is the 
belief of Allied diplomats that Franco 
cannot survive Allied victory. But the 
Maquis attack may actually have slowed 
a = ees in regime, for to repulse it 
Franco was forced to lean heavily again 
on the Falange, the mainstay of Spanish 
fascism. 

Some 85 per cent of all Spaniards are 
estimated to oppose Franco and the 
Falange and all its works. But rather than 
risk the misery and bloodshed of new 
civil conflict, most would suffer their pres- 
ent rulers for another hundred years. 
Franco banks heavily on his record of five 
years of peace. Observers in Spain, how- 
ever, now believe—or hope—that Franco 
will yet realize his unpopularity and with- 
draw voluntarily. When his hand-picked 
Cortes meets this month, the Caudillo 
may conceivably seize the opportunity to 
announce his withdrawal from active po- 
litical life and the cession of his power to 
some prominent monarchist, 


If that moment comes, Don Juan, third - 


son of Alfonso XIII and pretender to the 
throne, may be advi by his British 
supporters that the time is ripe for- his 
return to Spain. If Juan does not return, 
there will be few and feeble rallying 
points for effective opposition to Franco. 

Spain, its traditional regionalism and 

















individualism intensified by oppression, 
now possesses only one opposition group 
with tenacity of purpose and leadership— 
the Communists. Though numerically 
small—even in the “Red” mining districts 
of Asturias they do not exceed 5 per cent 
of the population—their strength has been 
growing and they count heavily on 


present moral support and postwar mili- 


tary aid from Russia. 

But even if the Communists and the 
other opposition groups should obtain 
strength vege unity, they must enlist 
the support o 
Franco has taken care of the army. 
Though many rank-and-file soldiers are 
republican veterans or politically apa. 
thetic, their officers enjoy better equip- 
ment, prestige, and salaries than ever 
before. Whatever their politics—monarch- 
ist, anti-Falangist and, primarily, _pro- 
army—Spanish officers are grateful to 
Franco. They will support a peaceful 
monarchist restoration; they view with 
deepest suspicion and will suppress any 
leftist group, however moderate. 


Queen Vic's Youngest 


For an hour last week the bells of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London tolled a final 
tribute to an already departed era. Prin- 
cess Beatrice, the last of Queen Victoria’s 
children, had died at 87. Fifth daughter 


‘of the Queen and Prince Albert, sister of 


Edward VII, mother of the last Queen of 
Spain, and aunt of Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
Princess Beatrice led the obscure ex- 


; Associated Press 
Princess Beatrice, Victoria’s last, 
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jstence of a royal highness seldom close 
enough to the throne to feel more than 
the uneasy backwash. 

The youngest of nine children, she was 
probably the favorite. At Queen Victoria's 
death she was entrusted with her mother’s 
journals with entire discretion as to thejr 
handling. At 28, in 1885, “Princess Baby” 
married Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
younger brother of Prince Louis, ‘the 
German grandfather of Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, Allied commander in 
Southeast Asia. The Queen agreed to the 
match on condition Henry become a 


British citizen. Then she made him Gov- ' 


emor of the Isle of Wight. Eleven years 
later he died of fever off the coast of 
Africa while on the Ashanti campaign. 
Princess Beatrice’s single emergence 
into the limelight was unhappy. Her 
niece, Princess Patricia (Princess Pat) of 
Connaught, had been adopted by the 
public as their royal favorite just before 
the last war, and when Alfonso XIII of 
Spain showed signs of wishing to marry 
her the Protestant British howled their 
disapproval. At the direction of Edward 
VII, Princess Beatrice and her daughter, 
Victoria Eugenie (Ena) moved to Biar- 
ritz, within nodding distance of the Cath- 
olic monarch. He settled for Ena instead 
of Pat. Then Princess Ena entered the 
Catholic Church, and her mother was 
branded a. meddlesome matchmaker. 
Princess Beatrice soon lived it down. 
Alternating between Kensington Palace 


and Carisbrooke Castle on the Isle of . 


Wight, she performed the various func- 
tions of royalty, painted in water colors, 
worked in iron, and took an active inter- 


est in music. Plump, with a great dignity — 


and a sense of humor, she was always 
popular within her restricted circle. 


Cautious Interlude 


Once again Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill returned to 10 Downing Street 
from his travels. Once again he went to 
Parliament to make his report, like the 
dutiful “child of the House of Commons” 
he is. proud of being. This time, with the 

licate ‘conversations with Stalin as his 
subject, he had to choose his phrasesavith 
even more than Churchillian care. His 

chief points: | a 

@In the meetings with Stalin “never be- 
fore have we been able to reach so high 
adegree of frank and friendly discussion.” 

But “no final result can.be obtained” un- 

til Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt all 
meet again, “as I earnestly trust they 
may do before this year is at its end.” 

€ On the Polish question: “I wish-I could 

tell the House we had reached a solu- 
tion of these problems. It certainly is not 

the want of trying. I am quite sure, 
however, that we have got a good deal 
nearer to it.” Poland’s postwar frontier 

May not entirely coincide or correspond 

the prewar frontier.” 

€Russia and Britain, “acting jointly,” 
have invited Marshal ‘f°: King Pe- 
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ter’s Yugoslav Government to “come to- 
gether in the common cause, as they had 
already agreed to do.” As for Greece, the 
British “naturally preserve our relations 
with the Greek royal house and the ex- 
isting constitutional government.” 


Uneasy Freedom 


There were more parades and more 
deaths by violence in Athens last week. 
@ Three distinguished visitors arrived in 
the city: Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son, Allied Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Sir John H. D. 
Cunningham, naval commander in the 
Mediterranean, and British Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden, who came to ac- 
quaint the government of Premier George 
Papandreou with the results of the Mos- 
cow conference. 

@ Two days later, as crowds paraded 
through Athens in honor of the Allied 
guests, a member of the Communist-led 
EAM forces spotted an alleged Nazi 
sympathizer on University Street and 
drew his gun. But the gun jammed and 
the suspect, Maj. George Papadongas, 
quickly fired back, killing the EAM man 
with three shots. Police arrested Papa- 


Defeat in Warsaw: On Oct. 8, after two months of agoniz- 
ing battle, the citizen-soldiers of the Warsaw Home Army sur- 
rendered to the Gcrmans. In these pictures of despairing 
capitulation, one wor ed soldier is lifted through a manhole 


dongas and were barely able to prevent 
a mob from lynching him. On the same 
day, two concealed Nazi mines exploded 
in Peiraeus Harbor, killing 25 Greeks and 
wounding 35. 

Yet the political turmoil in Greece 
showed signs of abating. Papandreou, 
momentarily in the saddle, revamped his 
Cabinet. Without much change in its po- 
litical complexion, he retained for him- 
self the key Ministers of War and For- 
eign Affairs. Although the powerful EAM 
was given only five of nineteen portfolios 
in the new coalition government, in which 
eight parties are represented, its prepon- 
derance in the Athens region was implic- 
itly recognized when Papandreou ordered 
800 armed members of the conservative 
EDES to leave the capital and go to 
Epirus, a northwestern province of 
Greece now fully controlled by the 
EDES general, Napoleon Zervas. 


1812 by Prokofieff 


A bright and cheerful Moscow last 
week marked the tide of victory with the 
first presentations of two long-awaited 
works of drama and music. The drama 
was Alexei Tolstoy's historical play “Ivan 
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the Terrible.” It followed recent Soviet 
policy in interpreting Ivan as a great 
builder of a strong, centralized state. 
However, it received an unfavorable re- 
ception. The musical event was a semi- 
private production at the Actors’ Club 
of Serge. Prokofieff's new opera “War 
and Peace,” based on Count Leo Tol- 
stoy’s novel. NEwsweEeExk’s Moscow cor- 
respondent cabled the following account 
of the opera: 


One would think it difficult or impos- 
‘sible to extract a libretto from Tolstoy’s 
monumental work with its hundreds of 
characters and its range of action of near- 
ly twenty years. But Prokofieff -concen- 
trated on two things: Omitting the whole 
first two volumes, he took as his two main 
themes the Natasha-Prince Andrei Bol- 
konski love episode and the War of 
1812. 

The war was represented by three 
mass scenes marked by several superb 
soldiers’ choruses—the eve of the Battle 
of Borodino, Moscow under French oc- 
cupation with fires burning, and’ finally 
the road to Smolensk at the height of 
winter, with the Russians pursuing the 
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from a sewer, the refuge of the patriots during battle; an- 
guished women sit weakly by a wall; and other fighters of the 
Polish underground, emaciated and bleeding, stumble through 
the vuins of the Polish capital. 
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decimated French armies. This last scene 
is like a great patriotic oratorio. 

Tastes may differ, but to anyone fond 
of modern music, and particularly of 
Prokofieff, “War and Peace” is an event 
of the first magnitude. In its range of 
moods—whimsical, lyrical, dramatic, trag- 
ic, solemn, and majestic—it presents a 
complete combination of all Prokofieff’s 
styles at their best without his early, an- 
gular extravagance and with all the ma- 
turity of his present genius. 

Anyone thinking Prokofieff is still a 
professional anti-romantic should hear 
the exquisite delicacy of the musical 


themes for Andrei. Anyone thinking Pro- - 


kofieff incapable of. tragedy should hear 
Andrei’s death scene (you will remember 
Andrei dies of his wounds by Natasha’s 
side during the evacuation of Moscow). 
The melodic purity and the “Russian- 
ness” of the soldiers’ choruses are as great 
as anything Modest Mussorgsky ever 
wrote. 

In every bar there is something of ex- 
quisite freshness, surprising variety, and 
the inventiveness of Prokofieff’s genius. 
Anyone who likes the “Romeo and Juliet” 
ballet or “Peter and the Wolf” or the 
choruses from the Alexander Nevsky film 
will like “War and Peace.” __.. 

And as I watched Prokofieff conduct, 
with his funny, rough-hewn face, enor- 
mous bald head, inhumanly quiet body, 
and great arms and legs—his hands al- 
most seem to touch the ground—I won- 
dered how so much genius and deep 
sentiment and musical wit could come 
from this weird person, the joy of every 
caricaturist. . 


‘Hand Them Over’ 


De Gaulle Defies Resistance Group 
in Move to Get Hold of Reds’ Guns 


While full Allied recognition of the. 


Provisional Government of France in- 
spired elation in most of the French 


* Government and the French people, Gen. 


Charles de Gaulle dismissed it last week 
by saying: “The French Government is 
dlad the Allies have consented to call it 
by its name.” But though he took the 
new diplomatic support coolly, the gen- 
eral quickly demonstrated the strength 
which full Alliéd support gave him inside 
France. 

Announcing that the “insurrectionary 
period” was over, the Ministry of Interior 
outlawed all armed groups not affiliated 
with the army or police and ordered them 
to turn in their weapons. The ordinance 
was aimed primarily at the Patriotic 
Guard, the name taken by Communist- 
dominated veterans of the underground. 

When two Communist members of the 
Cabinet objected, they were overruled. 
The real test came when the Council of 
Resistance, France’s “government-out- 
side-the- government,” protested. De 
Caulle rejected the protest. 
Secure in his authority and determined 





to assert it, de Gaulle thus issued a chal- 
lenge to the entire resistance movement. 
But to enforce the new ordinance, he 
needed strong army and police support— 
which he lacks in most of France. The 
Communists therefore were urged to en- 
ter the regular military forces, but the 
prospect was that even those who com- 
plied would hide their arms for future 
reckoning. 

Reflecting his need for armed power, 
de Gaulle protested against the Allied 
failure to supply him with weapons. He 
admitted that the difficulties of Allied 
transport explained “to a certain extent” 
the French lack of arms. But, when asked 
the prospect for an increase in shipments 
to France, de Gaulle replied resignedly: 
“I do not know. This may seem an ex- 
traordinary answer, but this is an extraor- 
dinary war.” : 


Deserter's Progress 

In the days of the Popular Front and 
the prewar political merry-go-round, 
Maurice Thorez was a husky, friendly 
Communist member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. But in September 1939 his 
political: career came to an abrupt end. 
The war with Germany forced French 
Communists to choose between loyalty to 
France and loyalty to Russia. They chose 
Russia and did their best to sabotage 
French resistance. The government ex- 
pelled them from the Chamber and or- 
dered the party disbanded. 

Thorez was conscripted into the army. 
In October 1989, while serving with a 
company of sappers, he went AWOL. A 
military tribunal condemned the 36-year- 
old deserter to six years’ imprisonment. 
But later Thorez turned up in Moscow. 

There, living in a small apartment with 
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European 
Thorez (right), always convincing, tries to broadcast his way back home 


his portly wife, he took on the role of 
exiled martyr. Still a stocky prototype 
of the proletarian, though - slightly 
paunchy, Thorez busied himself with pro- 
lific writing for future publication. But 
hampered by a lack of funds and anx- 
ious to resume his active role at home, he 


. set up a clamor to go to the. first liber- 


ated territory of France. When the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion was formed in Algiers, he made his 
first appeal. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle answered with 


~a flat no. When the Provisional Govern- 


ment was set up in Paris he refused 
again. When the Communists nominated 
Thorez for the Consultative Assembly, 
the campaign began in earnest. Eve 
Thursday, Thorez broadcast to his fol- 
lowers in France. Almost daily the Com- 
munist press, led by the Paris Humanité, 
demanded his return, 

Last week the Communists believed 
they had won. At a rally in Paris, Jacques 
Duclos, secretary of the Communist 
party, announced confidently that Thorez 
would soon be back in Paris. 


Return of the Terror 


In the Palais de Justice, on the Ile de 
la Cité in Paris, the scene inevitably 
evoked memories of the French Revolu- 
tion. Then, bewigged remnants of the 
ancien régime were dragged to special 
courts, denounced, and finally carted off 
to a last engagement—with Mme. de 
Paris, the guillotine. Now, in the august 
chamber of the Court of Assizes, French 
men and women accused of treason were 
rs and sentenced. — the wide though 

y, were reasoned, orderly exposi- 
tions of French justice. The death sen- 
tences, at present, sent the condemned 
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to a firing squad—although as military 
control is liffed in the French capital, 
M. de Paris, the masked executioner, 
may once again release the shining blade 
of the guiHotine. 7 

While other courts in the main cities of 
France called alleged traitors to trial, the 
Paris Court of Justice examined the first 
of the accused held in the Seine Depart- 
ment—15,000 out of some 100,000 in 
prison throughout the nation. Georges 
Suarez, collaborationist’ journalist, was 
sentenced to death after six hours of trial 
(see page 86). Boris Theodossienko, a 
White Russian cab driver charged with 
serving the Gestapo, was convicted of 
collusion and sentenced to seven years’ 
solitary confinement. Three small-time 
gunmen were found guilty of complicity 
in the murder of Georges Mandel, pre- 
Vichy Minister of the Interior. 


Code Napoléon Nouveau: The trials 
were conducted under Section 75 of the 
French penal code, which opens: “Any 
Frenchman who has borne arms against 
France shall be punished by death.” But 
to cover the crimes of modern treason 
and collaboration, the Code Napoléon 
was administered according to 1939 re- 
visions which extended Section 75 to 
cover every action that might harm the 
state in time of war. 

Meanwhile, the purge fever still burned 
throughout France. As patriotic citizens 
denounced traitors and malicious French 
maneuvered the arrest of their enemies, 
the new “Terror” reached a comic ex- 
treme: Horse-racing associations ordered 
a purge of stables’ colors. 


On Speaking Terms 


Washington was in a hurry. Perhaps 
the bloc of 1,600,000 Italian-born in the 
United States and the imminence of the 
election had something to do with it. 


At any rate, crushing precedent right 


and left, the State Department an- 
nounced the establishment of formal dip- 
lomatic relations with Italy last week— 
although the state of war declared by 
Congress on Dec. 11 1941 had never 
been ended and thus Italy was still tech- 
nically an enemy. 

The other American republics and Brit- 
ain joined the United States. The British, 
however, refused to be hurried and 
agreed only to restore “direct,” but not 
“diplomatic” relations with the former 
enemy. As a result, Sir Noel Charles, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner in Rome, will 
serve with only the personal rank of Am- 
bassador, whereas the American diplo- 
matic envoy, Alexander C. Kirk, will be 
fully accredited as the United States Am- 
bassador. ° 

The Italians reacted without enthusi- 
asm. They complained that every act of 
the Italian Government still must be ap- 
proved by the Allied Control Commission 
and that armistice terms are still in 
force, with many of the clauses remain-' 
ing secret. 
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Goose Bay's Future 


Canadian postwar aviation plans had 
been developing nicely: The government- 
owned Trans-Canada Air Lines was ready 
to operate the international flying busi- 
ness; air bases built by the United States 
had been taken over by Canada for a 
payment of $76,000,000 (NEwsweEEK, 
Aug. 14); and a program of passenger- 
plane construction was well advanced. 
Besides, there was hope that the forth- 


At Chicago, Howe lacks Goose Bay 


coming air conference at Chicago would 
plump for an international body to con- 
trol world civil aviation. 

So hopeful was the Canadian picture 
generally that scarcely a ripple of anxiety 
was created last week when the govern- 
ment blandly announced that Canada had 
leased the great Goose Bay air base in 
Labrador from Newfoundland for a pe- 
riod of 99 years—but for defense pur- 
poses only. Left in abeyance after long 
negotiations between Canada, Britain, 
and Newfoundland was the vital matter 
of civil air. rights, which Canada badly 
wants. 


_ Investment $25,000,000: Goose Bay 
is one of the most fabulous air bases 
produced by the war. It covers 120 square 
miles in the Labrador wilderness and 
houses thousands of Canadians, Ameri- 
cans, and British (exact total censored). 
The Canadian Government spent $25,- 
000,000 to build it. To maintain it as a 
major field for transatlantic traffic. re- 
quired millions more. The dominion had 

e this cost; hence it seemed logical 
to consider Goose, Bay as one more ace 


in the hand Canada would play in the 
international airlines game. 

Instead, Clarence D. Howe, heading 
the Canadian delegation, started for the 
Chicago conference with no such ace. 
His plan for an international air authority 
would be backed by Britain and, in even 
stronger terms, by Australia and New 
Zealand but the empire partners had 
failed to reach easy agreement on the 
postwar character of Goose Bay. 

In preparation for Chicago, govern- 
ment experts from Canada, Britain, India, 


‘South Africa, Newfoundland, Southern 


Rhodesia, Australia, and New Zealand 
met in Montreal last week. Their dis- 
cussions were below the policy-making 
level. The hard facts of air transport 
lines were their business. 


Curtains for Cobalt 


There’s a little old town named. Cobalt, 
If you ain’t been there that’s your fault. 
—Old Song 


By 1903 the hysteria attending the 
Klondike gold rush was over and adven- 
turous men looked around for fresh ex- 
citement and riches. Back in Eastern Can- 
ada many a resilient sourdough found 
both in the white-pine wilderness of 
Northern Ontario. Instead of gold, the 
cry was for silver, which had been found 
only 330 miles north of Toronto. 

The town of Cobalt was literally built 
on silver."On its site, engineers of the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, pushing a line north through the 
forests, first came across a bluish deposit 
which was cobalt.* Under the cobalt lay 
masses of silver. 

In its heyday early in the century, 
Cobalt was a great boom town. The pop- 
ulation never rose much above 6,000, 
but gambling flourished. In typically 
Canadian style the miners stacked their 
silver on Cobalt’s great hockey teams. 
The most famous players of the time— 
Lester and Frank Patrick, Cyclone Tay- 
lor, Art Ross, and Newsy Lalonde—played 
some of the roughest and most lucrative 
hockey ever in Cobalt and other mining 
towns. And Cobalt produced silver: from 
$136,000 in 1905 to $17,500,000 in 1912. 

In fifteen years of prosperity, up to 
the end of the last war, the silver mines 
paid dividends exceeding $100,000,000. 
Then, one by one, they were worked out. 
Cobalt gradually lost its place in the sun. 
Last week the news came from-the north 
that Cobalt might surrender its status, 
reverting to a humble village in the town- 
ship of Coleman. The silver era has 
ended; cobalt, the mineral, is not enough 
to preserve Cobalt, the town. 





*Still mined in the Cobalt area, this strategic war 
mineral is used in alloy steels and in the manufacture 
of high-speed cutting tools. 
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Argentine Counterattack 


For months Argentina has been on the 
receiving end of a diplomatic offensive 
from Washington. United States refusal 
to recognize the present Argentine Gov- 
ernment has been backed by denuncia- 
tory statements from President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The 
beginnings of an economic squeeze were 
applied. 

Last week, fighting for the diplomatic 
initiative, Argentina struck a shrewd 
counterblow. Invoking the technique of 
the Pan American system, the principles 
of which it has been accused of violating, 
Argentina askec the Pan American Un- 
ion to summon a meeting of foreign min- 
isters of all the American republics to 
“consider the situation that has been 
created.” The memorandum cautioned, 
however, that “only the overt acts that 
mark a country’s international conduct” 
should be considered. 
Significance-—— 

The Argentine proposal is an obvious 
attempt to break the impasse between 
that country and the other American re- 
publics. Does this indicate strength or 
weakness? Are the Argentines trying to 
fend off postwar isolation caused by their 
wartime policy of “neutrality”? Or do 
they feel strong enough to organize an 
anti-United States bloc if a conference 
should be called? 

The State Department’s answers to 
these questions will probably determine 
the response to the Argentine request. 
If Washington is convinced that the 
Farrell regime is honestly op, ine 
ciliation, the United States may be will- 
ing to go halfway. If, on the other hand, 
the Buenos Aires move is interpreted as 
an effort to split the all-American front, 
the State Department will probably op- 
mg it. The only official response so far 

as been the cautious statement that 
“the United States will, of. course, ex- 
change views fully with the other re- 
publics before taking a decision.” 


After the Revolutions 


Two Central American republics were 
under new management last week: 
@ Small-scale disturbances continued 
after the revolution in Guatemala (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 30) and the “Liberation 
Junta” warned that “some of the peo- 
ple’s enemies” were still at large. But the 
new government was already at work. 
On Oct. 26 it dissolved the Legislative 
Assembly, which it said was controlled 
by elements loyal to the former dic- 
tator, Gen. Jorge Ubico, and called elec- 
tions. 
@ In El Salvador, President Andrés Ig- 
nacio Menéndez resigned because of “ill 





Associated oe 
Ubico: Revolts land him in New Orleans 


health” and was succeeded by Col. Os- 
min Aguirre Salinas. Dr. Arturo Romero, 
leader of the Salvadoran revolution last 
May and outstanding presidential candi- 
date, declared the new government was 
“dictatorial and Fascist.” Several officials 
of the new administration “were at the 
service of Gen. Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez’s dictatorial regime.” The shift 
of power, Romero said, proved that his 
opponents “do not consider themselves 
capable of winning the January election 
and have decided to grab hold of the 
power by an arbitrary and_ unconstitu- 
tional.coup d'état.” 


Votes for Medina 


Venezuela voters elected only munic- 
ipal councilmen and members of state 
assemblies when they went to the polls 
in seven states and the Federal District 
last week. The elections nevertheless had 
national importance. Under Venezuela's 
system of indirect voting, state legisla- 
tures elect Senators and municipal cour 
cils choose Deputies to the national Con- 
gress which will choose a new President 
in 1946. 

The result was a vote of confidence in 
President Isaias Medina Angarita. A 
coalition of his Partido Democrdtico 
Venezolano and the leftist Unidn Popular 
Venezolana was assured, by incomplete 
reports, of victory in at least six out 0 
seven states. The opposition Accidén De- 
mocrdtica held its two seats in the mv- 
nicipal council of Caracas but was unable 
to increase the number. 
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Landing fields that fly 


--made of Alcoa Aluminum 


Lightweight airplane landing mats, which could be 
flown, were urgently needed by our Air Forces in 
order to put advance bases into speedy action against 
the enemy. 

As the principal supplier of aluminum sheet, Alcoa 
was requested by the U. S. Engineers Corps to work 
with the contractors in developing this mat without 
sacrificing any of the strength characteristics of the 
steel mat. 

Sample mats were made of several strong aluminum 
alloys and tested by running heavily loaded trucks over 
them, Then, the best alloy and gauge was given further 
tests through actual landings and take-offs. 

Mats made of Alcoa Aluminum, although 40 percent 
thicker than the steel mats, gave the same stiffness, or 


ALCOA 








ace. 1. 


rigidity, at a saving of half the weight. Individual planks 
‘of aluminum mats weigh approximately 35 pounds 
compared to 70 pounds for steel planks. 

These aluminum mats now are being used where 
transportation is difficult or speed imperative. Their light 
weight makes it possible to fly them to advance bases 
and assemble them quickly to provide landing fields. 

The 45,000,000 pounds of aluminum being used for 
these landing mats is equivalent to one-seventh the 
United States production of aluminum in 1939—a small 
fraction of today’s vast production for war. With 
Alcoa’s expanded facilities this new metal will find 
increasing spheres of civilian usefulness when materials 
and manpower are available. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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WPB Turns Colder Shoulder 
to Requests for Reconversion 


Slowness of War in Europe 


Holds Up Plant-by-Plant Shift. 


to Civilian Manufacture 


On Aug. 15 the War Production Board 
issued directive No. 1 under Priorities 
Regulation No. 25. The “spot-authoriza- 
tion” plan, intended to permit civilian- 


oods production by plants with some. 


acilities unused for the war or by those 

with canceled contracts for fighting ma- 
terials, was under way (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 16). 

Last week the board issued its second 
interim report on the progress of the 
plan. It showed 1,278 approved appli- 
cations for use of men and materials not 
needed for the war effort. Total valuation 
of the approved applications for the last 
quarter of this year and for all of 1945 
was put at $202,691,000. 

The story behind the figures was this: 
The board was becoming tougher in its 


granting of applications. In the first re- 
port, issued Oct. 17, about 20 per cent 
of the requests to get back to some 
peacetime production had been rejected; 


. in the latest, 24 per cent of the requests 


were waved aside. 

Total results of the plan to date were 
not impressive, either in terms of jobs or 
materials put back to civilian use. But 
even its sponsors had expected nothing 
revolutionary so long as the mass-pro- 
duction industries were mostly tied up 
with supplying war materials. Neither 
men nor materials needed could be made 
available unless the WPB, the War Man- 
power Commission, and local production 
urgency committees agreed that the au- 
thorization would not interfere with the 
war effort. 

Biggest hope for spot authorization had 
been to help small plants with modest 
material and manpower needs get back 
into civilian production; secondarily, to 
let bigger manufacturers use a few idle 
people and some unused inventory for 














Sure, We'll Have Rabbit Stew—After We Bag the Rabbit 


| Stog 
Yer v0 ge DONE 








Lewis—Milwaukee Journal 


Reconversion Realism: The rabbit for this stew won’t come out of a hat | 
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planning, modeling, and other necessary 
reconversion. tasks. 

NewsweEEx checked two cities with the 
kind of industries which might be ex- 
pected to feel the heaviest impact of spot 
authorization: New York, a_ general 
light-industry center, and Cleveland, 
with a large number of small metal- 
working plants. Typical examples: of the 


survey: 

@ At Cleveland, the most. important spot 
authorization to date is for the Monarch 
Aluminum Manufacturing Co., makers of 
Club Aluminum kitchenware. Its 700 em- 
ployes are expected to fabricate 3,500,000 
pounds of aluminum for pots and pans in 
the coming year, 20 per cent of its pres- 
ent total production, which is mainly war 
material, and 35 per _cént of its average 
prewar output. Saved: about 100 jobs 
which might otherwise have vanished in 
the cutting back of a' war contract for 
$342,200 worth of small incendiary 
bombs. 

@ In the same area the Kay-Zee Manu- 
facturing Co. employed 40 people when 
98 per cent of its work was for the war 
effort. Now it has obtained permission to 
make 386 water coolers in the next six 
months with the materials that it has on 
hand. Its employment has dropped to 
sixteen. _ 

@ The Electrolux Corp., vacuum-cleaner 
maker in New York, has permission to 
build 30 per cent of peacetime output 
and expects to have some machines on 
the market by the middle of this month. 
But the concern doubts if it can produce 
the machines at ceilings of $69.75 for 
cash, $74.70 on installments. Another 
plant in Old Greenwich, Conn., is still 
100 per cent on war work. 

@ The New York Toy & Game Manufac- 
turing Co. made metal fishing rods and 
reels for children before the war, but had 
to stop for lack of metal and carried on 
with toys and games of cardboard and 
wood. Its plant and labor force (mostly 
elderly women) have not been suitable 
for war work. The plant was given per- 
mission to resume at the outset of the 





spot reconversion program. Although the ; 
company found a few materials in the 
idle inventories of other manufacturers, C 
it could not obtain the principal one I 
needed—carbon-steel wire. Then it re- ; 
ceived an allotment under the Controlled 


Materials Plan and now hopes to be in 
full production by January. The plant has b 
30 workers, against 73 a year ago. 





Significance : 
Unspectacular in its results so far, spot 
reconversion has new troubles ahead. The F 
War Manpower Commission’s manage- c 
ment-labor committee is said to be lean- 3 


ing toward the idea of a moratorium on 
civilian production, in an attempt to 
check the rising feeling that the worst of 
the war is over and to keep war workers 
on essential jobs. WPB policy-makers, 
faced with the growing probability that 
the war with Germany may drag through 
the winter, are beginning to talk down 





“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


“WHAT DO 


YOU MEAN-—A POSTWAR 


PROGRAM 


THAT’S WORKING NOW?” 


To ANSWER this straightforward ques- 
tion from American business, let’s first 
look at the pages of history —the ones 
dealing with past postwar years. 

The record shows that those are tur- 
bulent years. Years when people strug- 
gle to reclaim their lives, their jobs, 
their place in the world. Years when 
people are again uprooted, personal in- 
comes rescaled. The record further 
shows that during such years there is a 
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Like FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 
ie ate Sy Employee Dishonesty 


ON INN eee 


sharp increase in employee dishonesty. 
- The Maryland Casualty Company be- 
lieves there is an urgent need to meet 
this problem now—#oday.. 

And today; with its program for post- 
war security against employee dishon- 
esty, The Maryland provides the answer 


to this situation—the answer to this 
pressing question in the minds of Amer- 
ican business men. 

Under this program you are com- 
pletely safeguarded from losses due to 
dishonesty of any employee, no matter 
what his job or who he may be. It is 
sound, sensible, economical protection 
to have—and you can have it mow. Ask 
any Maryland agent or broker. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR. THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
\ 


















USS “Bunch” a Destroyer- 
Escort Vessel, built by the 
famous “Defoe Roll-ovee 
Process” by the Defoe Ship- 
building Company, Bay 
City, Michigan. Keasbey 
& Mattison heat insulations 
installed by the Armstrong 
Cork Company. 


KaM High Temperature Insulations 
SAVE STEAM and POWER! 


Keasbey & Mattison Asbestos products have seen extensive 
service in the Mariue Field during the war. The above example is 
typical. The intricate network of steam lines, which are an essen- 
tial part of the DE’S power plant, are completely insulated with . 
K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia and K&M Hy-Temp Covering. 


K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia Insulation is designed 
for temperatures up to 600°F.— Hy-Temp 
for temperatures to 1900°F. The proven 
quality and dependability that these K&M 
Insulations have shown at sea has also been 
apparent in every industrial use to which 
they have been put. In hundreds of plants 
throughout the country, these insulations are 
daily saving tremendous quantities of heat, 
fuel and power. 


KEASBEY « MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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the importance of civilian production. 


In any case spot authorization has pro- 
vided no solution to one of the prime 
problems of factories reconverting on a 
small scale: how to pay the present high 
taxes and labor and material costs and 
still sell the- civilian product at ceiling 
prices now in effect. 


Russia Won't Play 


The setting for the international avia- 
tion conference, opening in Chicago this 
week, had been a meticulous one. Dele- 
gates of more than 50 nations were meet- 
ing to try to agree on postwar air routes, 
The questions of who could fly where, 
and whether an international air regula- 
tory body should be established, pre- 
sented thorny problems (NEWSWEEK, 


Oct. 30). It was not-the atmosphere for — 


bombshells. 

But Russia tossed one, just the same. 
This Sunday came the announcement that 
the Soviet Government was sending no 
delegates to Chicago. 

The reason: Russia would not sit down 
at a meeting in which Switzerland, Portu- 


gal, and Spain were represented because. 


those countries had “maintained an inimi- 
cal pro-Fascist policy toward the Soviet 
Union.” 

The explanation, so far as it went, ap- 
peared to fit with the known facts of 
Soviet foreign policy. These were three 
neutrals who had no official diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union, and 
Spain, moreover, had sent troops to fight 
beside Russia’s Axis enemies. 

In an aviation sense the move was less 
important. The United States and other 
Allied nations later could probably con- 
clude bilateral pacts with Russia on air 
routes. The Russians were not expected 
to ask for any routes to the United States, 
and the main American request to Russia 
would have been for landing privileges in 
Moscow. 


Four-Legged Surplus 
The Army had 150 barking, tail-wag- 
ging, cat-chasing, surplus-property-dis- 


posal problems on its hands last week, | 


with about ten takers for each problem. 
Unclaimed by their original masters, dog 
veterans of the K-9 Corps were declared 
“surplus” by the government, and there 
was an immediate flood of requests from 
dog lovers. But because the animals are 
government property, they cannot legal- 
ly be given away. 

Keeping some to do sentry duty, the 
Army had turned the others over to the 
Coast Guard for patrolling. When such 
work was curtailed, the dogs lost their 
war jobs. On being returned to training 
centers for reassignment, they encoun- 
tered another curb: They had been 
schooled to bark on sentry duty, a dan- 
gerous practice in combat. 

The Army, currently detraining the 
rejectees to readjust them to the shocks 


_ of civilian life, is formulating a di 
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War Dog: From sentry to surplus 

lown 
ortu- plan that will find new homes with the 
AUSE. aid of Dogs for Defense, Inc. Under this 
iimi- § ‘ plan, titles to the animals will be trans- 
oviet ferred to approved civilians on payment 

of shipping expenses only. Retraining at 
» ap- the War Dog: Training and Reception 
ts of Center, Fort Robinson, Neb., takes from 
a six to eight weeks. 
natic 


ne Cars by Australia 
One of John Curtin’s ambitions was 


: less closer to fulfillment last week, with the 
other swift movement of war away from his 
con- country. When peace is a fact, the Prime 
n air Minister wants his people to ride—for 
ected the first time—in automobiles wholly 
tates, made in Australia. 
\ussia When men and machines become avail- 
ges in able for civilian goods, Curtin contends, 
the experience gained in war production 
will enable the country to build complete 
cars, instead of importing frames and en- 
| gines from the United States and Britain. 
-wag- If private business will not accept the task 
y-dis- fon satisfactory terms, the government will 
wee set up its own organization. Private capi- 
blem. tal will be offered a share but control 
s, dog will rest in the government, which al- 


clared ready has a similar arrangement in both 


there radio and oil concerns. 
; from As an alternative Curtin has sug- 
ls are gested that government war plarits later 
legal- convert to manufacture of automobile 
parts, which private firms would assem- 
y, the ble and sell. That would keep the fac- 
to the tories in shape for future defense needs. 
2 such In the beginning Australia would pre- 
t their sumably use American and British basic 
‘aining @ designs, with a gradual change-over to 
ncoun- its own developments. 
Because Australians hanker for a 
a dan- @ cheap, light, reliable car—Ford Model T’s 
the still chug through the bush—makers will 
1g ks cage concentrate on a gadgetless 
shoc - or six-cylinder job, possibly a com- 


bination passenger car and truck. At 
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FABULOUS FRUIT FROM OREGON 


backed by reputation of the famous Blue Goose orchards 


HOLIDAY GIFT BASKET Neo. 1 is heaped high with magnificent du Comice Pears, giant 
red and golden Delicious Apples, immense Oranges, Emperor Grapes, Coachella 
Valley Dates, and other good things in a white hand-woven basket with big red 
bow and wrapped in gleaming cellophane. Basket exactly as pictured above—weight 
about 20 pounds. Express prepaid anywhere in U.S.A., guaranteed to 95 
arrive on date specified and in perfect condition . . ...... $102 


BASKET No. 2, same as above, except 15 pounds weight, prepaid $8.95. 


WORLD-FAMED DU COMICE PEARS 


Christmas boxes of enormous du Comice Pears, so large that 
each Pear is a “handful”. Sweet, tender, and dripping with 
juice. Box of 10 to 14 Pears in colorful gift box, express pre- 
pei $2.95. (Deluxe box of 22 to 26 du Comice 95 
ears, prepaid and guaranteed to arrive in per- $2 = 
FRUIT O’ THE 


fect condition, $5.15.) 
Write for our beautiful 
CALENDAR 
CLUB 


color catalog — free 
A delightful new gift idea! 


Thrill yeur friends with « 
a series of bexes of rare 
fruits... each sent out la 
season. Club membership 
includes big basket at 
heaped high 


ether fabulous fruit. Every- 
thing shipped express pre- 
paid, guaranteed te arrive 
in perfect condition. 

9 months shipments.$31.00 
6 months shipments.$22.5¢ 
3 months shipments.$14.00 













AMERICAN Fruit Growers, INc., 269 Fir St., Medford, Ore. 
Sirs: Please send— 





Quantity: Baskets 1] Club Memberships G Boxes [J 

TE ick perce cst Curhihes » + Lenina esi. cla sis Site bles Wee OR ea ere 
Address ............... be cet o gece byes Os SU OIG Stila, oan aa 
Check (19 Money Order (29 Enclosed for $................ 
——. _ teers ACRES yee Names and Addresses attached for each item. Shipments guaranteed 


condition “(military camps at your risk). Send check or money order. No orders 





perfect 
outside U. 8. No C.0.D.’s. Reference: First National Bank, Medford. 
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Re-tiring: The first “reconversion tire” gets a champagne 
christening at the “au Claire, Wis., plant of the United 
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Acme photos 


States Rubber Co. (left), which has switched back to civilian 
production from small-arms manufacture. 





$1,180 apiece or slightly less than the 
most popular imported models, the an- 


nual demand is estimated at 20,000 ve-_ 


hicles, twice the prewar total. 

The crumb left for importers would be 
the market for heavy trucks and luxury 
cars. 


Lyrics Wholesale 
Song Bootleggers Losing Out 
to Legitimate Hit Magazines 


_ A furtive little man in shabby clothes 
skillfully blocked out an island for him- 
self in the stream of people moving rapid- 
ly toward the stairs of the New York sub- 
way station. “All duh latest song hits,” he 
huskily intoned, “four tousand tree hun- 
nert ’n’ eighty-two songs for a quarter.” 
With joyous squeals, teen-age girls de- 
tached themselves from the crowd, eager- 
ly thrusting coins at the song peddler. His 
pile of song books diminished steadily. 
Then the watchful eyes of the peddler 
sighted a policeman. Abruptly breaking 
off the pitch, the little man dove into the 
subway, with the copper close at his heels. 

Despite this Manhattan tableau, the 
Music Publishers Protective Association 
could congratulate itself last week that 
the subway zone bootlegger, once one of 
many, was now almost the last of a van- 
ishing tribe. In fifteen years the MPPA 
had spent thousands of dollars ferreting 
out illegitimate publishers who pirated 
song lyrics, published them, and pocketed 
the profits without payment to the copy- 
right owners. 

Liable to stiff fines for every song pub- 
lished in violation of the copyright, the 
ballad bootleggers went underground in 
an effort to keep alive. One of them, fol- 
lowing state fairs and carnivals, operated 
from a moving van, turning out his song 
books on a Kelly press in the roomy in- 
terior. But the roving squad of song 
sleuths employed by the music publish- 


ers’ trade association caught up with him 
and_ with hundreds of others. 

The heaviest blow to the underground 
lyric larceny was dealt when legitimate 
publishers entered the field. Some seven 
years ago George Engel, a salesman 
turned publisher, brought out Song Hits, 
a 36-page monthly magazine containing 
the lyrics of about 180 songs. Engel paid 
a fee to the reluctant copyright owners 
who were fearful it would hurt their 
sheet-music sales. 

It did not; the song magazine pros- 
pered, and others joined the pioneering. 
One marketwise bootlegger, uneasily turn- 
ing legitimate, junked his bedroom press 
and began, putting -out a magazine that 
quickly became one of the'top sellers. 


Ragtime to Riches: Today the indus- 
try, selling its tuneful wares from news- 
stands, five-and-tens, and drugstores, can 
tell a riches-from-ragtime business story. 
Song Hits, the pioneer, boasted in a re- 
cent issue of. Printer’s Ink of an Audit 
Bureau of Circulations-verified 616,717 
copies monthly. Its advertising rate card 
offers page space at $1,000 with a four- 
color back cover priced at double that 
figure. In addition it publishes three other 
song magazines with somewhat more 
modest circulation claims. The other two 
leaders in the field are Charlton Publish- 
ing Corp., publishers of Hit Parader, with 
guaranteed sales of more than 800,000 
monthly and D. S. Publishing Co., Inc. 

For permission to reprint popular-song 
lyrics (and sometimes the music) the 
three top-ranking firms pay $500,000 
annually to song publishers. The arrange- 
ment is doubly welcome in that it replaces 
the nonpaying song bootleggers and also 
gives music houses with Hollywood con- 
nections valuable song plugging before 
faithful movie-going audiences. 


Love, Love, Love: Much of the song 
magazines’ advertising trades on the ro- 
mantic mood created by the editorial 


contents. Among the offerings: “love and 
friendship” jewelry, beauty preparations 
to be used so “he will love you” and love 
drops whose “secret aroma helps win the 
one you love.” One enchanted user gave 
this enthusiastic endorsement: “He told 
me later that it made him dream of Cleo- 
patra and Mark Antony drifting along the 
Nile; of Romeo and Juliet in fond em- 
brace, thrilling in their new love.” 


The Emotional Sex 


Womans at best a contradiction still 
Pore 


Looking back on three years’ experi- 
ence with women workers in the trans- 
portation industry, the Office of Defense 
Transportation last week produced a 17- 
page pamphlet, Practical Hints to Em- 
ployers of Women. “There are a few 
basic differences between men and wom- 
en,” the ODT noted solemnly. “Women 
are not just small men.” 

Two single women in their early 50s 
—Dorothy Sells and Cornelia Edge, who 
headed a personnel section of the ODT 
—were the authors. They gauged woman’s 
inferior strength and reported thus on her 
emotional side: 

@ The average woman is more interested 
in people than in processes. Therefore 
a special effort has to be made to in- 
terest her in the work that she is ex- 
pected to do. 

@ Most women respond quickly to emo- 
tional appeals, negative or positive. 

@ The average woman is less direct in 
her approach to people and her work 
than is the average man. Everything 
that she says should not be taken seri- 
ously. 

@ The average woman begins a new 
job with an “inferiority complex.” And 
she may also appear to lack initiative 
at first. 
€ She follows instructions more metic 
ulously than the average man and is 





How to handle two jobs...from an easy chair 


This one: Be a stay-at-home week-ender—that’s one really 
worthwhile job you can handle from an easy chair. Our 
railroads are heavily burdened, overworked—help a 
soldier get a seat by taking no unnecessary train trips. 


an | And this, one: To make the pleasant task of resting even 
pleasanter we suggest a zestful IMPERIAL Manhattan. You will 
find that IMPERIAL has a mellowness, a genial flavor that is 
really enjoyable. For this famed blend is actually ‘“‘velveted” — 
which gives it a distinguished smoothness, an extra good- 
ness. A goodness that has made IMPERIAL one of America’s 
most-wanted whiskies. 


IMPERIAL .z2re 


0G. V. 8. Pal. OFF. 


Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 




















Tons of PAPER 
speed urgent 
wartime phone calls 





What reterence book do you use most? Dictionary? Perhaps, but 
more likely your phone directory . . . 

Imagine the millions of hours telephone users would waste 
calling “Information” operators — if there were no PAPER for the 
millions of phone books published annually. 

And PAPER helps in many other ways to bring the world “‘close 
as your phone.” PAPER engineering diagrams ... toll tickets... 
service and repair orders . . . speed countless urgent wat mes- 
sages over the wires. 

In the telephone industry, as in every other branch of the war 
effort, PAPER is an essentiality. 


Le welt COa Z "PRINTING PAPERS 


While conserving our nation’s critical resources wherever possible, we 
are manufacturing the highest quality Kimberly-Clark paper that can 
be made under wartime restrictions. 
* TRADE MARK 






Kimbe 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


em 










KIMBERLY 


CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


SAVE WASTE PAPER —Paper isa vital war 
material. It is the duty of every American 
to make full use of each piece—to save all 
waste paper and have it collected regularly. 
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better adapted to handle routine and 
detailed tasks. 

@ A woman tends to be neat about her 
work because she considers her work- 
place as her home. This should be en- 
couraged—within limits. 


Thirsty Christmas 


Last August alcohol distillers obtained 
a 8l-day holiday from war production. 
At least 50,000,000 gallons were pro- 
duced, including 13,584,910 gallons of 
whisky, 201,705 gallons of rum, 897,221 
gallons of gin, and 467,563 gallons of 
brandy. In addition, the industrial-alco- 
hol plants and those which made drinking 
liquor in peacetime produced many more 
gallons of blending alcohol to go with 
aging beverage. stocks. 

But whisky companies still had black- 
market troubles and were worried about 
the coming Christmas holidays, when 
liquor consumption, like all other retail 
spending, is likely to reach a peak. Last 
week they had a heart-to-heart talk with 
J. A. Krug, :chief of the War Production 
Board. They wanted another holiday in 
December. His answer was explicit: “At 
the present time, in view of the critical 
nature of military requirements through- 
out the world, we are not in a position 
to declare a holiday.” 

He conceded that use of alcohol in the 
synthetic-rubber program, one of the 
principal war requirements, was declin- 
ing, but he said demand might increase 
in the next several weeks, 





Significance 
There appears little likelihood that the 


nation’s stock of whiskies will be aug- . 


mented before the holiday rush. The 
supply of bourbon, the Southern tipple, 
especially seems to be in doubt. None 
was made in August and Krug sug- 
gested the prospect now depends on 
whether Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones finds “some corn the chickens don’t 
need to eat.” The earliest time for a 
liquor holiday appears to be in January. 

But at least the holiday liquor buyer 
probably will be spared some of the 
curious rums and sugar-alcohol gins that 
were sold in the summer. They were 
mostly consumed when liquor dealers 


offered them hastily in order to make ~ 


roo for the more salable standard 


brands. 
Pay-Off 


To please a customer, the Chatham 
Manufacturing Co. once wove a blanket 
from a sack of hair clipped from his chil- 
dren’s pony. Last week the Elkin, N. C., 
mill faced another problem in good will: 
to assuage the feelings of its preferred 


stockholders, whose shares are being re- - 


tired after 25 years of continuous divi- 
dends. The solution: a complimentary 
top-quality woolen blanket to each de- 
parting stockholder. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Let's put the economic issue of 
this campaign in bald language. It is 
the issue of how far government 
‘bureaucrats are to go in regulating and 
directing our daily lives. Mr. Roose- 
velt seldom talks of the issue in these 
terms, and from his speech in Chicago 
last Saturday night one might con- 
clude that the question is not involved 
in this campaign. But his closely knit 
horde ' of academic _ policy-forming 
subordinates knows this is the policy 
which is at stake. They know that if 
Mr. Roosevelt is defeated the basic 
economic philosophy of the New Deal 
will be out the window. 

What, then, when it is reduced to 
its essentials, is this New Deal eco- 
nomic philosophy? 

The New Deal believes that the 
United States has become a “mature 
economy”—which means that our long, 
upward trend of growth has come to 
an end and the problem from here on 
is merely to conserve what we have 
and see to it that our “national in- 
come” -is properly distributed. 

It believes that never again will 
there be sufficient private investment 
opportunities in this country to ab- 
sorb the savings of our people. - 

It believes that there would be 
these excess savings regardless of the 
policies pursued by government, and 
in consequence that there is no reason 
why government should make any 
special effort to stimulate or encourage 
private investment. 

It believes that the only method ‘by 
which the excess savings of our people 
can be prevented from keeping the 
country in a perpetual depression is 
for government to “siphon off” the 
excess and, by means of a government 
spending program, to reinject the sav- 
ings into the economic system in such 
a way that the money will be used for 
consumption purposes, rather than to 
increase production. 


The New Deal also believes that 
since our country as a whole has 
reached the apex of its growth there 
is no point in getting much concerned 
over whether new businesses can be 
started or whether existing small con- 
cerns are able to- grow—that if such 
new businesses are established, or if 
existing firms do grow, it means there 
is less for other organizations to do, so 
there is no gain on balance for the 
country as a whole. 





What You Will Decide Next Tuesday 


, by RALPH ROBEY 


It believes that never again can 
there be enough private employment 
in this country to provide jobs for all 
who want to work. 

It believes that in order to offset 
this lack of private employment 
government must provide jobs for 
millions of our workers—provide jobs, 
not -just as a temporary matter during 
periods of depression, but as a per- 
manent policy to be continued through 
good times and bad. 


And the New Deal believes that 
in order to make the best of the fact 
that we have become a “mature 
economy”—to assure that government 
spends the correct amount to give 
employment to all and still not run 
into inflation or deflation—government 
must plan just what each segment of 
our economic system must and must 
not do. 

It believes that this detailed plan- 
ning and direction of our economic 
system can be done successfully only 
by administrative bureaus of govern- 
ment—that if business leaders and 
individuals are permitted to decide 
what they will or will not do we are 
certain to have economic chaos. 

It believes that in the formulation 
of these master plans for the control 
of our daily lives Congress should play 
no part other than to delegate the 
necessary authority to the planning 
bureaus. . 

It believes that this delegation of 
authority to the planning bureaucrats 
must be sufficient to enable them to 
make compliance with the plan com- 
pulsory, not discretionary—sufficient to 
enable them to give business the choice 
of either complying with the plan or 
being taken over by government. 

And it believes that the public 
should not have the right seriously to 
question the judgment of the bureau- 
cratic planners—that their orders and 
rules and regulations and directives 
should have the force of law but should 
not be subject to review by the courts. 


In a word, the economic philos- 
ophy of the New Deal is the philos- 
ophy of “state-ism.” That is the eco- 
nomic issue upon which you will be 
voting when you cast your ballot for 
the national ticket next Tuesday. It is 
an issue deserving of most careful 
thought by everyone who believes in 
freedom. 
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Birthdays: Prince MicHaEL oF Rv- 
MANIA, 23, Oct. 25. 
Dr. Paut JosEPH GOEBBELS, Nazi 
Propaganda Minister, 47, Oct. 29. 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM F.: HALSEY Jr., 
commander of the American Third Fleet 
in the Pacific (see page 31), 62, Oct. 30. 


Married: Maj. THE Hon. JoHN JAcoB 
Astor, 26, son of Lord and Lady Astor, 
and Ana INEz Carcano, 23, daughter of 
the Argentine Ambassador to Britain; in 
London, Oct. 23. 

Cri. Horace Doncs III, 21, grandson 
of the founder of the Dodge Motpr Co., 
and Marcery GEHMAN, 20, daughter of 
a Buffalo University mathematics pro- 
fessor; in Denver, Colo., Oct. 26. Al- 
though the ceremony was postponed at 
his request, Maj. Horace =. Dodge Jr., 
the bridegroom’s father; was unable to 
reach Denver in time. He had originally 
opposed the marriage because of his son’s 
youth. 

Cart. ALEC CuNNINGHAM-RED, Inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament, and AN- 
GELA Wi.u1iaMs, daughter of a British 
naval commander; announced at a Lon- 
don reception, Oct. 26. In 1940, Captain 
Cunningham Reid divorced Ruth Mary 
Ashley, co-heiress to $30,000,000 with 
her sister Lady Mountbatten, obtaining a 
sizable settlement for himself. 


Dishonorable: A British Army court- 
martial convicted Capt. W1LL1am Dovuc- 
Las-HoME, 32, third son of the Earl of 
Home, of “not obeyi 

a lawful command” in 

refusing to fight in the 

final assault on Le 

Havre. Sentence: A 

year in prison and dis- 

honorable discharge 

from the Army. 


Portrait Royal: On 
Oct. 20, Britain’s royal 
family and guests posed 
at the christening of 
Prince RIcHaRD, the 
Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester’s youngest 
son (born Aug. 26), in 
the private chapel at 
Windsor Castle.. In 
front (left to right): 
Prince Michael of Kent, 
Princess Alexandra of 
Kent, Prince William of 
Gloucester. Second row, 
seated: Lady Margaret 
Alexander, serving as 
proxy for her husband, 
Gen. Sir Harold R. L. 
G. Alexander, who was 
one of the baby’s god- 
fathers; Princess Mar- 
garet Rose, Lady Sybil 
Phipps, sister of the 
Duchess of Gloucester; 


"International 
The Nazis bagged Mrs. Legendre 


Queen Elizabeth, Duchess of Gloucester 
holding Prince Richard, Queen Mary, 
Princess Marie ise, first cousin of 
the late King George V; Princess Eliza- 
beth. Back row: Earl of Dalkeith, neph- 
ew of the Duchess of Gloucester; Duke 
of Buccleugh, the Duchess’ brother; 
King George VI, Duke of Gloucester, 
King George of Greece, and Mar- 


quess of Cambridge, 


Queen 
nephew. 


Mary’s 


Captured Huntress: The Berlin radio 
reported that Mrs. GERTRUDE LEGENDRE 
was “the first American woman” cap- 
tured on the western front. Mrs. Legen- 
dre, the big-game-hunting, 42-year-old 
sister of polo star Laddie Sanford, was 
traveling to the front with American offi- 
cers when she was taken prisoner outside 


’ Wallendorf. She had been working with 


the Red Cross overseas. Mrs. Legendre’s | 
husband is Lt. Comdr. Sidney Legendre, 
explorer and big-game hunter. 


Courtesy of Korda: Sir ALEXANDER 
Korba, husband of Merle Obéron and 
producer of British and American films, 
contributed £5,000 (approximately $20,- 
000) for.an Oxford University commission 
which plans to observe the study of drama 
and instructional films in American uni- 
versities as a basis for possible similar 
courses at Oxford. ’ 


Deaths: Dr. WiLL1amM TEMPLE, 68, Arch- 
a of Canterbury; Oct. 26 (see page 
76). 

PRINCEss BEATRICE, 87, youngest and 
last surviving daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria; Oct. 26 (see page 58). . 

Louis RENAULT, 63, Frenci: automo- 
bile manufacturer; of uremia, in Paris, 
Oct. 24. Renault was arrested Sept. 23 
on a charge of having worked with the 
enemy and was taken to a nursing home. 








It helped us take the beachheads 


Where but in America could you 
see a sight like this?. . . 


Cars by the thousands on the 
roads ... new, sleek, powerful 
machines driven, not alone by 
bankers and millionaires .. . but 
by 30 million average Americans. 


Ic was the wonder of the world 
... and you made it possible. 


For ze had a restless, burn- 
ing ambition for better and still 
better things . . . you forced 
American industry to fight for 
your favor . . . by improving, ex- 
panding, searching for new ways 
to give them to you. 


That is ‘The American Way.” 


It inspired Chrysler engineers, 
for example, to invent improve- 
ments for your peace time cars 
that helped. our fighting men 
take beachheads in all parts of 
the world, press on to Victory 
on land, sea and in the air. 


It gave us, and the rest of 
free American industry, the 
will and heart to grow big, 
strong .. . until we were 
ready to out-produce the 


_ regimented Axis nations at 


their own game of wat. 


in Normandy! 


You were the driving power 
...you were the driver. And, 


- because this is “The American 


Way,” you will start again ask- 
ing us to give you even better 
cars than before. 

And you will get them. 


CHRYSLER 


DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Buy more War Bonds than ever before 
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Britain Loses Great Liberal Leader 
In Archbishop of Canterbury’s Death 


Only a few days earlier, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had sent his diocese 
a letter of characteristically buoyant con- 
fidence: “I have turned the corner at 
last.” Although he and his wife had gone 
to Westgate-on-the-Sea for treatment of 
his gout, the 63-year-old Primate of All 
England appeared to be on the mend. 

The more were Canterbury and All 
England and the Christian world shocked 
last week when the Most Rev. and Rt. 
Hon. William Temple died suddenly of a 
heart attack. Only for 30 months had he 
held his high ecclesiastical office as 98th 
in the line. He was one of the great 
Christians and practicing liberals of his 
time. 


Friend: The portly Dr. Temple had 
astounding energy and gusto. His laugh 
was contagious. Any man within hand- 
shaking distance was his friend. Once 
during an air raid he crowded into an 
unfamiliar restaurant. A workman recog- 
nized him and called: “Better move, 
William, or you'll get it amidships.” Dur- 
ing the Oxford boating season when beer 
flowed freély, the teetotaling Billy’s glass 
of water was carried into the 
hall with great ceremony while 
undergraduates cheered. 

A brilliant student, young 
Temple at 12 read Kant for 
relaxation, according to legend. 
His father, Dr. Frederick Tem- 
ple, the 98rd Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been head- 
master of Rugby, the top-rank- 
ing preparatory school where his 
son studied. From there William 
Temple went on to Oxford, 
where he debated public ques- 
tions and was labeled Socialist. 

Beginning in 1908 he was 
successively deacon, priest, and 
chaplain to .Dr. Thomas R. 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In 1910 appointment to 
Repton made him the youngest 
headmaster of an English pre- 
paratory school. At 40 he be- 
came England’s youngest Bishop 
of Manchester, at 48, the young- 
est ever elevated to the Arch- 
bishopric of York. In 1942, he 
succeeded the aloof, conserva- 
tive Cosmo Gordon Lang as 
Archbishop of Canterbury—the 
only one whose father had also 
held the office. 


Reformist: Dr. Temple’s so- 
cial consciousness kept pace 
with his ecclesiastical advance- 
ment. Church of England tradi- 
tionalists already regarded him 


as socially overardent. For sixteen years 
he was president of the Workers Educa- 
tional Association and until the war a 
subscribing member of the Labor party. 
In extraordinarily blunt language he once 
deplored Britain's “two nations ’—the rich 
and the poor. 

. Outstanding among all Dr. Temple’s 
liberal ventures was his sponsorship of 
the Malvern Conference of 1941 and its 
charter for a new economic and social 
order: It urged (1) a curb on investment 
profits, (2) government aid for large, 
low-income families, (8) government as- 
sumption of banks’ prerogatives in issuing 
credit and reexamination of prope 
ownership “with a new thoroughness, 
and (4) rehabilitation of outmoded forms 
of worship. “After the war,” it went on 
record, “our aim must be the unification 
of Europe as a cooperative common- 
wealth.” 

Some ecclesiastical right-wingers, who 
seemed to think Dr. Temple overem- 
phasized temporal welfare at the expense 
of spiritual, considered him a “low 


churchman.” The feeling was strength- 
ened when he backed a proposal that 





Wide World 
Archbishop of Canterbury (right, with ex-Bishop of Lon- 
don): The Primate of All England was a great liberal 


Anglican communion be open to other 
congregations. But he was_ staunch 
churchman: enough to deliver a sharp 
rebuke to Edward VIII whose romance 
with Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson pre- 
cipitated a constitutional crisis. In a 
diocesan magazine the Archbishop wrote: 
“It has happened to many a man before 
now to find himself beginnin to fall in 
love with another man’s wife. That is 
the moment of critical decision, and the 
right decision is that they should cease 
to meet before passion is so developed as 
to create an agonizing conflict between 


love and duty.” 


Statesman: The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was called the “most influential 
Christian in the non-Roman_ church 
world.” Along the lines of his advocacy of 
open communion, he was perhaps the 
No. 1 leader of the ecumenical move- 
ment for international religious amity. In 
1938, while still at York, was chosen 
chairman of a conference at Utrecht in 
the Netherlands where 86 denominations 
organized the World Council of Churches. 

On the war and its ideologies he was 
forthright. Of Spain he declared: “Efforts 
have been made to persuade us that the 
military rebels in Spain represent Chris- 
tianity in its conflict with atheism. Of 
course, that is ridiculous.” He condemned 

7 Prime Minister Neville Chan- 
berlain’s appeasement policy as 

“sheer opportunism.” A speech 

broadcast in 1948 epitomized 
- his attitude toward Nazi ide- 

ology: “If I am a creature with 

a life span of 60 or 70 years, I 

cannot count for anything over 

against the nation or the state. 

But if I am a-child of God, 

destined for eternal fellowship 

with Him, I have therein a 

dignity with which the state can 

make no comparable claim. It is 
here that man’s dignity resides.” 

Though the prelate would not 
go so far as to call: the war 

“holy,” he did insist the Allies’ 

fight was “righteous.” 


New Archbishop? London 
last week did not expect the 
99th Archbishop to be named 
until after the rst of the year. 
Prime Minister Churchill will 
make the nomination after con- 
sulting with church officials; King 
George VI as head of the Angli- 
can church will approve the 
nomination. Most . often men- 
tioned as Dr. Temple’s probable 
successor is Dr. Cyril F. Garbett, 
Archbishop of York. The last 
three successions have seen arch- 


* bishops advancing from York to 
Canterbury. But there was some 


sentiment -against converting 
that fact into precedent. 
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HERE IS THE NEW LOW-COST 


ules -Koomtlle 


-A COMPLETE PRIVATE ROOM 
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Completed and placed in service shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, this Duplex-Roomette is the first and only 
car of its kind ever built. Typical of Pullman vision 
and leadership, it is a true “pilot” model of the 
postwar, popular, private room-car . .. the car the 
public has been waiting for. 


In pioneering for the new era of low-priced travel 
comfort, Pullman-Standard built into this car the 
de luxe facilities now available only in higher- 
priced accommodations. Roomettes, arranged in 
duplex principle, allow 24 individual bedrooms per 
car, making possible a price within reach of the 
modest travel budget. Its solo performance has 
won enthusiastic passenger acclaim in over three 
quarters of a million miles of record-breaking, war- 


time service on some of the nation’s crack trains. 


BUY AN EXTRA BOND-IN THE 6TH WAR LOAN 











YOUR ROOMETTE BY NIGHT YOUR ROOMETTE BY DAY 


The beds—6’ 5’ long—are made 
up before train time, and can be 
set in place without calling the 
porter. Bed in lower room slides 
under floor of upper room. In 
the upper room bed is of fold-in- 
wall type. Both lock automati- 
cally into day or night positions. 

conveniences are: plenty of 
coat hooks; shoe box with outside 
door for porter; electric shaving 
socket; ample reading light. Solid 
sliding door locks for privacy. 


Arranged on each side of a center 
aisle, alternating rooms are two 
steps below the others. Their ad- 
justable seats, beside large win- 
dows, have sponge rubber backs 
and seat cushions in the latest 
body-fitting contours. Each is 
equipped with complete toilet 
facilities; comfortable full length 
bed, individual control of hea 
light and air conditioning; 

fresh drinking water; liberal (out. 
of-the-way) space for baggage. 


* * * 


In our engineering exhibit rooms, the trains ot tomorrow are 
made up foday. The "Threedex"’ commuters’ coach . . . the 
new “Day-Nite” Coach ...an entirely new arrangement 
in Dining Cars ... and many other postwar cars of im- 
proved types are ready for production. They are the result 
of a planning and research program which will help create 
employment in the days to come. Today, our first task is. 


producing armaments, and new cars must await the 


release of men and materials. Then, the Duplex-Roomette 
and a whole series of lightweight, extra-comfort cars can 
be built for the streamlined fleets of progressive railroads. 


PEN BRE EE IBA IE, OE BE BERS, fe TS 
Viltuan- Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO ec ILLINOIS 
_.World’s largest builders of modern streamlined railrood cars 








Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities smu 
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The Commander Turns Square 


by JOHN LARDNER 


In the early months of the war, 
there was no greater friend of jerks 
and bends than Comdr. Gene Tunney, 


U.S.N.R. When I say jerks and bends, ~ 


I don’t mean to suggest that Com- 
mander Tunney was the pal and asso- 
ciate of undesirable characters and oc- 
cupational pressure diseases. Not at 
all. What he endorsed was the jerking 
and bending involved in calisthenic 
exercise. Some people, especially in 
America’s and the commander’s own 
Navy, thought that sports and games 
were the stuff to feed young sailors 
and airmen by way of physical train- 
ing. The commander would not have 
given you two bits for this line of 
reasoning. Jerk-and-bend was the tick- 
et, he said; not sports. 

Some pretty violent debate, took 
place on the issue. Commander Tun- 
ney is not an excitable man; and his 
language, which averages slightly bet- 
ter than three syllables per word, is 
above reproach. But he was firm in de- 
fense of jerks and bends and down- 
right scornful of baseball, football, and 
other sublimated variations of tid- 
dledy-winks. 

To prove his point, he got out there 
and jerked and bent with the boys 
himself. The commander is the only 
man I’ve ever seen who looked as 
though he enjoyed touching his toes 
while keeping the knees straight. You 
have to like the feel of your toes a 
good deal for this. The trainees, judg- 
ing by their expressions, could take 
theirs or leave them alone. 

You would have said two years ago 
that Commander Tunney would never 
‘change ‘his mind about jerk-and-bend 
or relent toward sports. But the com- 
mander is a big man, and big men are 
not too proud to confess mistakes. I 
well remember the time when the 
commander, after announcing that 
any fourth-rate heavyweight could lick 
Gargantua, the circus gorilla, discov- 
ered he had credited gorillas with thir- 
teen ribs instead of thirteen pairs of 
ribs through misreading his Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (the early breakfast 
edition). He straightway did the man- 
ly thing. 

“Corrected observation,” said the 
commander, “leads me to believe that 
Gargantua could lick any fourth-rate 
heavyweight.” 

Recently. Commander Tunney re- 
versed himself ag@iti, this time in the 
matter of sports as a factor in war 


training. In the Pacific he had met up 
with General MacArthur, whom he 
reveres deeply (the general’s vocabu- 
lary is even more extensive than Com- 
mander Tunney’s). He was startled to 
find that the general, far from being a 
jerk-and-bend man, was a straight 
sports voter, with a high opinion of 
the value of the competitive-sports in- 
stinct in war. 

I could have told Commander Tun- 
ney how the general felt, though I’m 
glad he had a chance to learn it for 
himself. Every time I’ve heard Mac- 
Arthur talk since this war began, he 
has speckled his discussions of cam- 
paigns with analogies and references 


from sport, some of them so recon-, 


dite as to mystify the correspondents, 
who are mostly global thinkers and 
gna remote from the facts of 
ire. e 

To illustrate one point of battle tac- 
tics, the general mentioned Willie 
Keeler’s batting recipe: “Hit em where 
they ain’t.” To illuminate another, he 
reached away back to 1902 for a fight 


in Boston between Jimmy Gardner, ' 


a fine broth of a lightweight from the 
County Clare, and Billy Ryan, whom 
Gardner stiffened in four rounds. 
There was some doubt among Ryan 
backers as to what exactly happened 
to their man, and they were inclined 
to charge the disaster to apoplexy or 
a sudden attack of meningitis, but Mr. 
Gardner, as quoted by General Mac- 
Arthur, brushed aside other explana- 
tions by saying: “I hit him.” 


The sports world is prepared to 
forgive the regenerate Commander 
Tunney, now that he has seen the 
light, although in some circles there 
is a stubborn feeling that he ought to 
reverse one or two other previous find- 
ings before he is squared on the books. 
For instance, he once asserted in print 
that he could whip Joe Louis himself 
if Joe would smoke two packs of ciga- 
rettes a day for six months. 

As Mr. James J. Johnston, the fight 
philosopher, remarked at the time: 
“It depends on what kind of cigarettes. 
If he means marijuana, maybe he’s 
right.” 

My own feeling is that Commander 
Tunney has done all the reversing we 
should expect of him for the time be- 
ing. It is cause enough for rejoicing 
among us that a jerk-and-bend man 
has come into the fold. 


{ 








SPORTS _~ 


Notre Dame Horseshoe 


The lucky Irish of Notre-Dame were 
outstatisticked by the jack rabbits of Il- 
linois last Saturday—343 yards by rush- 
ing and fourteen first downs to 132 yards 
and eight downs—but the South Bend 
boys nevertheless won the ball game 
13-7. Claude (Buddy) Young, Illinois 
track star, put his team ahead by a pay- 
ing 74-yard sprint the first time he got 
the ball. Notre Dame capitalized on an 
Illinois fumble, but trailed 7-6. Two IIli- 
nois touchdowns were canceled for ille- 
galities. Then Young was injured, and 
Illinois slowed down. Achille Maggioli 
of Notre Dame, a Marine trainee to be 
transferred this week, saved the Irish by 
fielding a lateral in the last ‘quarter and 
running 65 yards for the winning touch- 
down. 


And Hunters Bend the Bow 


With fall comes open season on deer. 
Nearly everywhere deer hunters—what's 
left of them—are oiling their rifles for a 
shot at the temporarily unprotected game. 
And nearly everywhere, a growing num- 
ber of sportsmen view the gunners with 
contempt and disapproval. They are 
archers—hunting archers, not to be con- 
fused with the target archers so plentiful 
in the better girls’ schools. 

Indeed, some 20,000 regular hunters 
spurn the gun as unsportsmanlike. They 
prefer the bow because it (1) gives the 
animal _a better break and (2) provides 
more sport in the stalking of quarry. “It 
is the sport you get in killing them that 





counts,” says Roy Hoff, editor of Archery 


Magazine, organ of the noiseless Nimrods. 


West: Twenty-five states have archery 
hunting seasons. In four states—Utah, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan— 
the quiver season is separate from the 
bang-bang season so that game—and arch- 
ers—won't be scared off the range. In 
Michigan and Wisconsin last year, 176 
deer were shot by arrow. Most bowmen 
are former riflemen. The change-over 
takes from.three to five months of prac- 
tice. Fred Bear of Detroit, one ex-gunner 
who now uses the bow and arrow exclu- 
sively, killed a record Michigan buck 
which weighed 328 pounds dressed. 

This created as much_ excitement 
among bowmen as the fabled feat of Paul 
Bunyan, Michigan’s first archer. He up- 
rooted a 75-foot white pine for a bow, 
used a legging chain for a bowstring, and 
sent a 30-foot sapling across a 5-mile lake 
against a rocky cliff under which a deer 
herd was feeding. The sapling split into 
fying pieces and killed 27 deer with one 
shot. 


East: Far from the Western Robin 
Hood dells, Westchester County in New 
York also prepared for the deer shoot 
last week. Its third season—this time does 
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It’s a truism in industrial circles that lowered production 
costs are the key to the decreased prices that, in turn, 
create increased volume.. In a mass production industry 
— like automobiles — it is said that a price reduction of 
1 per cent increases volume (of sales) 1.5 per cent. 
Much postwar planning is aimed at this of lowered 
roduction oe in che realization that ie is the major 
urdle to clear to arrive at high levels of business vol- 
ume, wages and employment. : 
There are inelastic elements in production cost which are 


beyond the control of even the most skilled industrial.. 


management, but these need not be too. a deterrent 
toward achieving the goal of lower profeetion costs. 


Industrial history proves that increased output per man- 


hour is the major part of the answer. 60 minutes make: 


an hour in every among Fah but better ction 
methods and equipment es certain plants to excel 
others in reducing costs and improving quality of product 
“a : 
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The vital significance ot industrial par, as presented under 
“Spotlight Facts for Your Future I.P, Planning”, must 


‘not be under-estimated: Manufacturers who intend to 


keep step in a prosperous national economy — the mass 
production which means more and better goods for more 
people at lower cost and security of jobs and wages for 
the greatest number of workers — must strive to attain 
the 50% increased output pace. 


Certainly every advantage must be taken of the recog- 
nized power of machine tools to achieve the most with 
man-hours. Only with the most modern machine tools 
can any manufacturer hope to compete successfully as well 
as make workers’ jobs more secure and more productive, 
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as well as buc!:s ar> fair game—begins in 
two weeks (Nov. 15-50). And as prep- 
aration, the Greenwood Archers of White 
Plains, one of the largest groups in West- 
chester, have taken to a woodland prac- 
tice course in the shadow of Kensico 
Dam. 

In two previous seasons, the bow hunt- 
ers felled a total of just two bucks. Auto- 
mobiles were more lethal; they took a toll 
of almost 200. Yet the archers are opti- 
mistic, and they so told NEwswrEExk on 
their “rovers” course Jast week. Much in 
the manner of golfers, the bowmen trav- 
eled over twelve targets—shots varying 
from 20 to 80 yards—with silhouetted 
figures of rabbits, foxes, and woodchucks. 
Norman Quade, president of the Green- 
wood Archers, Mal Clark, White Plains 
sports dealer, and Sgt. Charles E. 
(Chuck) Starr are violently pro-archery, 
scoffing at the American Indian bow (to- 
day most hunters use the “flat bow,” a 
cross between the Indian short and the 
English long bow) and reciting the deeds 
of bygone bowmen (the mounted archers 
of Genghis Khan, for instance). 

The Greenwood Archers hit the sil- 
houetted figures more often than not. 
Active in the group, which started when 
Clark’s Boy Scout troop went on a hike 
with an Indian five years ago, are 45 
hunters. When Clark opened his store in 
1940, he had no archery equipment but 
today the sale of bows and arrows pays 
his rent. 

Manuel Lopez, who leased part of his 
farm for the course and has been con- 
verted to archery, twanged the bowstring 
of 1944 hopes of the silent hunters: “The 
deer are here all right. And this time 
we're going to get more of them.” 
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SCIENCE ~~ 











Scientists of America 


In 1585 Master Thomas Harriot, bril- 
liant young Oxford savant, was entrusted 
by Sir Walter Raleigh with the job of his- 
torian and geographer of a dim and dis- 
tant New World. Harriot’s “A Briefe and 
True Report of the New Found land of 
Virginia”—a weighty treatise on the min- 
eral resources, plant and animal life, 
and “as much as could be learned of 
the heathen’—was the first observation 
printed in English on science in what 
became the United States of America. 

Now, after three and a half centuries, 
the science of America probes the near- 
miraculous world of cyclotrons and cos- 
mic rays and the split atom. What has 
happened in-between these periods is in- 
terpreted in Bernard Jaffe’s new book, 
“Men of Science in America”*—a history 
of our progress in terms of the achieve- 
ments of nineteen scientists. Jaffe’s con- 
clusion: “The reason for this tremendous 
output of practical applications of science 
lies in the nature of the social forces 
which have been at work in the building 
of the United States. 


Pioneers and Titans: In Jaffe’s list 
there is no Eli Whitney, no Robert Ful- 
ton, Thomas Edison, or Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell; no Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
His criterion was not fame alone but “the 
significance ‘of the man’s scientific con- 
tribution when judged as pioneer re- 
search.” 





*600 pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 


First among those to meet Jaffe’s test 
was Benjamin Franklin, who “so brilliant- 
ly dabbled in electricity,” who “snatched 
the lightning from the sky and the scep- 
ter from the tyrants,” and who at 78, 
after wearing ordinary glasses for 25 
years, invented the first bifocals. Next 
were Benjamin Thompson, whose experi- 
ments showed for the first time that heat 
was a form of energy, not matter; Thomas 
Cooper, who taught the sons of du Pont 
de Nemours the chemistry of milk, soap, 
glass, brass, and iron; the opinionated 
and scrappy Constantine Samuel Rafin- 
esque, Constantinople-born authority on 
American botany; and William T. G. 
Morton, who had his own good teeth ex- 
tracted in order to prove that ether was 
a painkiller. 

Others: Louis Agassiz, biologist, wrote 
the radical reports on fossil fish and gla- 
cial history which helped soften.the shock 
when Darwin split the world of science 
wide open in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Matthew Fontaine Maury, hy- 
drographer, invented ocean-lane charts 


‘that cut six weeks from the trip between 
‘New York and San Francisco. Othniel 


Charlcs Marsh, paleontologist, hunted di- 
nosaurs through the West until he had 
restored Triceratops the horned Creta- 
ceous beast, Brontosaurus the thunder 
lizard, and the powerful Stegosaurus. 
Samuel Pierpont Langley, aeronautical 
engineer, gave the railroads their first 
synchronized time system and contributed 
to the science of weather forecasting. 
Albert. Abraham Michelson first measured 
the velocity of light. Thomas Hunt Mor- 








So Big: Fred C. N. Parke, Bangor, Maine, taxidermist, is the 
man for anglers who need evidence to substantiate their fish 








Taternational photos 


fit the skin and varnish it, and lastly apply the dorsal fin—and 
the finished product is ready for the wall. Tuna, sharks, and 


stories. He will carve a pine body to size (above, a sailfish), marlin also can be mounted. 
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ve TODAY? 


Busy as you may be, you’re out on that 
old limb unless you are now making real 
progress in solving your post-war prob- 


lems of reconversion. If these 


aR “© 


BLT problems involve precision 


Awarded to two plant parts, McQuay-Norris can 
warde. s 


McQuay-Norris Ord. 
Management Division help you. For thirty-four 


ears, we’ve been making automotive and 
y 


industrial precision parts... parts large 
and small... parts hardened and ground..: 
parts of all types. Our clinical re- 
search, experience in metallurgy, 
design, machining, lapping, plat- 


ing, grinding are available to you. 


McQUAY-NORRIS | 


. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. c% Toronto, Ont. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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America’s scientific heritage: Standing, left to right, William T. G. Morton, 


_ From the book “‘Men of Science in America” (Simon & Schuster) 
anesthesia; James Bogardus, cast iron for con- 


struction; Samuel Colt, firearms; Cyrus H. McCormick, reaper; Joseph Saxton, standard weights and measures; Peter Cooper, 

locomotives; Joseph Henry, electromagnetism; John Ericsson, screw propulsion; Erastus B. Bigelow, carpet loom. Seated: Charles 

Goodyear, vulcanized rubber; Jordan L. Mott, self-feeding stove; Eliphalet Nott, anthracite stove; Frederick E. Sickels, steam- 

engine valve; Samuel F. B. Morse, telegraph; Henry Burden, horseshoe-making machine; Richard M. Hoe, cylinder printing 
press; Isaiah Jennings, matches; Thomas Blanchard, lathe; Elias Howe, sewing machine 


gan probed the touchy question of genet- 
ics. Herbert McLean Evans 
the study of the secretions of the ductless 
_ glands. 


The Free Men: Few of tnese men were 
rich; many were self-taught. But as Jaffe 
points out, “all were intelligent, alive to 
the meaning of the rights and obligations 
of free men under a democratic govern- 
ment.” Benjamin Franklin began as a 
printer’s devil; Benjamin Thompson, as 
a poor schoolmaster. Maury was a child 
of a struggling frontier farmer; Michel- 
son belonged to a family of German 
immigrants. 

Franklin’s social and political zeal made 
him the first citizen of his day. Thomp- 
son devoted his life to the impoverished 
masses. Cooper, refugee from European 
intolerance, joined in the American strug- 
gle against bigotry. Rafinesque, a tor- 
tured genius, worried over schemes for 
social betterment and ended in a pau- 

r’s grave. Morton gave his services 
freely and without pay to hospitals and 
armies all over the world. Joseph Henry, 
the physicist, rejected flattering offers to 
commercialize his discoveries and, in- 
stead, headed the newly founded Smith- 
sonian Institution. Agassiz took a valiant 
stand against slavery and Marsh spent 


ioneered in . 


his inherited fortune in the interest of 
American paleontology. 

Intellectual descendents of these rest- 
less, vigorous-minded men are the Amer- 
ican scientists of today—“a group of 
ininds,” says Jaffe, “as original as can be 
found anywhere in the world.” 

In spite of wartime demands (more than 
1,000 scientists are working on Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush’s National Research Council), 
pure scientific research is forging ahead. 
In Chicago Arthur H. Compton is still try- 
ing to find the origin and meaning of cos- 
mic rays. In California Carl Anderson, 
also investigating the same mysterious 
rays under the inspiration of Robert A. 
Millikan, has discovered a new unit of 
matter, the positron, and encountered an- 
other curious unit, the mesotron. Not far 
from Anderson’s laboratory, Linus Pau- 
ling has clarified some of the problems 
of crystal structure and molecular stabil- 
ity and is even now, “with the daring of 
a conquistador, plunging into the dark 
continent of the chemical nature of anti- 
bodies.” 

“There can be no doubt,” Jaffe con- 
cludes, “that American science has come 
of age. When we are no longer menaced 
by anti-intellectual diétators and wanton 
aggressors, a free America will give birth 
to a new Golden Age of science.” 


Schweinheil 


Last August, German troops at St. 
Malo, France, surrendered to the Amer- 
ican Army on orders barked through an 
ordinary loudspeaker system mounted on 
a GI truck. 

This use of psychological warfare was 
neither safe nor easy. The truck had to be 
moved to within shooting range of the 
enemy. And under heavier fighting con- 
ditions, the public-address system could 
not be depended on to carry above the 
noise of artillery fire and the clank of 
tanks. 

Last week, the magazine Radio-Craft 
reported that a new surrendering outfit, 
powerful enough to hurl orders over a 
distance of 2 miles under the fiercest 
fighting, was now in use by both the 
Army and the Navy. Nicknamed the 
Schweinheil (German for hog call) by 
some farm-reared members of the Signal 
Corps, the apparatus consists of a special 
multiple-unit hoa mounted on a tripod, 
two amplifiers, two lip microphones, and 
two power units. Voice frequencies rang- 
ing from 800 to 5,000 cycles are designed 
to overcome battle noises. The Schwein- 
heil can be set up almost anywhere—in 
buildings or hidden behind trees and 
bushes. 
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In September, 1928, Professor Alex- 
ander Fleming, of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London, discovered penicillin. 


Yet it was not until 1939, eleven 
years later, that a group of distinguished 
Oxford scientists, spurred on by the 
war, first put this great advance in 
medical history to practical use. 


Up until that time, lethargy and 
human inertia almiost had caused the 
“death” of penicillin. The mold is too 
unstable ever to be serviceable, said 
the medical staff of a London hospital 
when one professor sought to make 
dinical tests, Its production will be an 


Pius 


“insuperable” task, the cautious and 
the timid many times warned. 

Today penicillin for the treatment 
of bacterial infections is one of the 
most important developments in 
chemotherapy — and is produced by 
the hundreds of thousands of units for 
military and civilian needs! 

So often a business or a nation is on 
the verge of great achievement, only 
to falter or fail for lack of enthusiasm 
and imagination. 

America’s land frontiers have be- 
come fixed, but there is no limit to the 
possibilities for expansion and growth 


if we will open our minds'to new ideas, 
and intelligently apply our new-found 
scientific knowledge, our inventive- 
ness, our will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to use our re- 
sources with such daring and imagina- 
tion as to develop a new concept of 


opportunity for all. 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 
can urge, inform, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. The medical profession has made an 
incalculable contribution to American well-being. Citizens of this country 
are the healthiest in the world; the average life expectancy has nearly doubled 


in the last six decades. And since 1911, child mortality between t 


ages of 


1 and 14 has declined nearly 80%. 


Significantly, too, the manufacture of drugs and medicines in a pre-war 
year occupied the time of 22,386 people, and accounted for products valued 
at approximately 365 million dollars. 
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COUR FOOTPRINT Im LeaTACe 


and actually feel 


“Your Footprint in Leather” 


Matrix is truly different because of 
its exclusive feature, your footprint 
tn leather! You need only slip your 
hand inside a Matrix Shoe to dis- 
cover the difference. And your feet 
will appreciate the difference too—a 
curve-for-curve copy of the bottom 
of your foot is built right into the in- 
nersole! Only Matrix gives you that 
kind of foot comfort. Featured by 
America’s leading retailers! 


MATRIX 


Shoes for Man 
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| ministering penicillin. 
| week by its inventor, Dr. Vernon Bryson 
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Penicillin for the Lungs 


The sick Marine inhaled the mist 
sprayed from a special atomizer. Fine 
particles of penicillin, only 1-25,000th of 
an inch in diameter, penetrated his lungs 
and made immediate contact with the 
germs of the deadly bronchiectasis (lung 
gangrene). The infection cleared up to 
the point where the lung could be re- 
moved by operation. The man’s life was 
saved. 

This was the newest method of ad- 
Described _ last 





of the Long Island Biological Labora- 
tory at Cold Spring Harbor, New York, 


it was the latest step in the effort to get 


the invaluable germ killer to the seat of 
infection as rapidly as possible. 

The inhalation treatment is given 
through a nebulizer, a special atomizer- 
like instrument equipped with a glass 
baffle. Compressed air or oxygen forces 
the penicillin solution against the baffle 
and breaks it into tiny droplets. As the 
patient inhales, the drug is sucked 
straight into the lungs. ae 

Victims of respiratory diseases, in- 
cluding pneumonia and chronic lung in- 
fections, may respond satisfactorily to 
the “aerosol” technique. It is particularly 
suited to treatment of areas of fibrous 
tissues with relatively little blood supply, 
which are blocked. off from the rest of 
the lung. In such cases, penicillin in- 
jected into the muscles or blood stream 
may not hit the diseased spots in large 
enough quantities to halt the infec- 
tion. 

There is also a chance that tubercu- 
losis may be treated by the same method, 
using a spray of promin (of the sulfone 
family) or some other drug effective 
against tubercle bacilli instead of penicil- 
lin.. But the technique is so new that Dr. 
Bryson feels “we must keep our fingers 
crossed on the clinical evaluation lest we 


| raise false hopes.” 


The Nobel Yardstick 


One measure of America’s accelerating 
progress in science (see page 80) is the 
annual award of Nobel Prizes. First given 
in 1901 from a $9,000,000 fund left by 
the Swedish inventor of dynamite, Alfred 
Nobel, the awards go to outstanding 
scientists, writers, and statesmen. In the 
first decade only one science or medicine 
prize was won by an American—Albert 
A. Michelson, physicist, for the determi- 
nation of the velocity of light. But in the 

t decade nine Americans have become 
obel science and medicine laureates. 

Last week the 1943 (delayed) and 
1944 medicine awards were announced 
in Stockholm. Three of the four winners 
were American; the fourth, a Dane now 
working in this country. 

@ Sharing last year’s award of $29,500.07 
were Edward A. Doisy, 50, professor of 





Nobel medicos: For 1943, Doisy and Dam 
took honors with vitamin K work... 





Associated Press Photos , 
. . . Erlanger and Gasser won 1944 nod 
for study of electrical nerve impulses 


biochemistry in the St.. Louis University 
School of Medicine; and Henrik Dam of 
Copenhagen, now at Strong Memorial 
Hospital in Rochester, N.Y. The prize 
honored their parallel discoveries of the 
nature of vitamin K, the blood-clotting 
principle. 

It was Professor Dam who discovered 
vitamin K in Europe in 1935 and named 
it “coagulation vitamin” (the letter “k” 
comes from the German koagulation). 
Doisy in 1939 was the first to determine 
its chemical structure. Later he com- 
pounded a synthetic vitamin K_ that is 
said to be even more potent than the 
natural vitamin in stopping hemorrhages 
of the newborn as well as colonic bleed- 
ing and jaundice. Doisy also pioneered in 
isolating various female sex hormones in 
crystalline form. 

@ Joint winners of the 1944 award of 
$29,059.08 were Herbert S. Gasser, 56, 
director of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in New York; and 
Joseph Erlanger, 70, physiology profes- 
sor at Washington University in St. Louis 
—for studies of the electro-physiology of 
the nerves. Gasser’s experiments, con- 
cerned with the problem of traumatic or 
injury shocks, were the first toward proof 
that nerve impulses consist of rhythmic 
electrical discharges. Erlanger helped in 
the development of the Braun tube oscil- 
lograph, an apparatus which measures 
and photographs the electric currents 
that Kirect messages between the brain 
and muscles. Neurologists use it to de- 
termine when and where a patient is ex- 
periencing pain and to record motor im- 
pulses. In 1987 Gasser and Erlanger put 
their research into “Electrical Signs of 
Nervous Activity,” textbook on the sub- 


ject for neuronhysiologisi:. . 
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TNT Dermatitis 

So yellow were the skins of munition 

workers who handled tetryl that other 
workers called them “canaries.” ThoSe 
who helped make TNT (trinitrotoluene) 
had reddish hair and skin. Most also had 
blistery eruptions, deep-seated irritation, 
or painful swelling of the face or hands. 
The cause: dermatitis from contact with 
explosives, which adds up to uncounted 
thousands of lost man-hours. 
Yam Last week, in Richmond, Dr. James Q. 
Gant Jr. of the United States Public 
Health Service reported to members of 
the Medical Society of Virginia that 
in sume jobs 5u per cent of new muni- 
tions recruits develop dermatitis after 
five or more days of such work. 

Of the high explosives, tetryl and TNT 
are the chief offenders. Lead styphnate, 
an orange-brown powder used as a 
primer; amatol, a mixture of ammonium 
nitrate and TNT; ammonium picrate; 
and hexite, a yellow crystalline solid, also 
cause pimples, blisters, stains, nose bleed- 

ing, and in some cases cyanosis (blue 
_ oe due to lack of oxygen). Ether and 
nod alcohol may praatiralrs bring on acne 
alses rosacea—the annoying inflammation of the 

face and nose usually associated with 
rsity fH excessive drinking. Nitroglycerin’ may 
m bc cause headache, nausea, and vomiting. 
10r1a. . 
prize Prevention: Air conditioning of fac- 
f the tories and hooded enclosures to screen off 
rtting the chemicals help to cut down the 

absentee toll of dermatitis. In addition, 
vered Dr. Gant recommiends coveralls, socks, 
amed i underwear, and close-fitting headgear, to 
t “k be laundered regularly by the’ plant. 
tion). Where chemical dust is heavy, gloves of 
mine closely woven fabric should be worn un- 
com- der extra sleeves reaching from wrist to 
at 1s Hi elbow. Where parts of the body cannot 
1 the be covered, workers should rub on a pro- 
hages tective ointment. Petrolatum jelly in the 
leed- nostrils will lessen irritation of the mucous 
ed in membrane. Shower baths at the end of 
les In the work day are compulsory in many 
dof plants. : 
r 


‘, 56, Treatment: Although some workers 
e for may stay on the job while under treat- 

and ment, Dr. Gant says severe cases should 
rofes- Hi be removed from contact with chemicals 
ays and placed under dermatological care. 
gy 0 In very severe cases hospitalization may 
con- @ ben . In acute stages, wet dress- 
tic ings, colloidal baths (starch, gelatin, or 
proo bran), and borated talcum relieve inflam- 
mane mation. Later, soothing ointments may be 
pe d on the affected areas. Frequent 
a = and urine examinations should be 
ent = * order to detect possible toxic 

rain In ordinary cases, according to Gant, 
o de- = ient will eventually Cones - 
IS EX: to daily contact with the power- 


ee | 





fr we ful chemicals. But following a sevete der- 
T pve matitis attack, some skins may be sensi- 
mS tive for a long time. Some munition work- 


ers never become immune. Gant’s advice 
to them: Get another kind of job. © 
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ARTERIES OF ATTACK! 


ALONG SINEWY STRANDS of wire flow the 
American arteries of attack! The wrist- 
thick cables that swing a tank turret into 
position or portage a jeep across a river 
..the hair-thin wires that keep battle-line 
communications open or screen combat 
fuel of stalling impurities . . . the pencil- 
sized wire reinforcing an air-fighters life- 
sustaining oxygen bottle... 


Wire never won a war. But it does 
have thousands of important jobs to do 
... little things that make a big difference. 
That’s why our research, testing, total 
facilities and manpower are devoted to 
the single task of producing the best wire 
of which we are capable. And backed by 
100 years of manufacturing “know how” 
and industry-wide acceptance of our pro- 
ducts — we can safely say we produce the 
kind of wire you want when you say... 


It’s a Job 
for the Pacemaker! 





JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities | 
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ie! Is a product’s most valued virtue. 
“And, in the case of Old Overholt, 
: Its Good Taste si 
That Always Stands Out 
‘Has given it a Good. Name 

That has flourished 

Through 134 years. . 

Thus today, as in the time 

~ Of friendly old inns: 
‘Like the one shown her 

Old Overholt is the cho 
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Beachhead Pressroom 


For swift and. thrilling news on the 
Philippine \invasion and the following 
sea battle, American newspaper readers 
last week could thank coverage second 
only to that accorded the Normandy op- 
eration. Swarming ashore with Gen. 
Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s men at Leyte 
were 45 American 
correspondents; an- 
other eighteen as- 
signed to Admiral 
Chester Nimitz’s 
Central Pacific 
Fleet came down 
to watch the opera- 
tions. All told, 120 
correspondents, 
among them many Associated Press 
from Australia and _—_— Bush of AP: 23rd 
New Zealand, cov- 
ered MacArthur's return to the Philippines. 

If anything, the Philippine battle out- 
did Normandy in the speed with which 
specific detail reached the United States. 
One example was the irhmediate dis- 
closure that the aircraft carrier Princeton 
had been sunk. Another was the radio set- 
up that-enabled Reuters to flash MacAr- 
thur’s beachhead broadcast that the Jap- 
anese Fleet had been routed: Reuters’ 
London listening post happened to be 
tuned to MacArthur’s transmitter some 
7,375 miles away. ; 

For no Allied landing had there been 
greater foresight on communications. 
With his own headquarters, MacArthur 
set up a press center on the beach a few 
hours after the landing. Small boats and 
planes brought copy from other beach- 
heads to this center for clearance. In the 
water nearby was a unique transmitting 
setup—the 50-year-old Australian shi 
Apache, with an especially built-in radio 
studio between decks for voice broad- 
casting or copy transmission on powerful 
transmitters to San Francisco, 7,125 miles 
away. One other immediate outlet also 
was available: a barge with wireless keys 
capable of sending 18,000 words daily. 
As double check, copy could be flown 
to Hollandia, New Guinea, for duplicate 
wirelessing via Australia. 

@ On Leyte, the first correspondent to 
fall was Asahel (Ace) Bush, 31-year-old 


~ As far back as 1750, the Three Associated Press man from Salem, Ore. 

Crowas Inn was famous for the ‘ He was killed by a Japanese bomb just 

excellence of its table and bar. =. : | after he had reported an early phase of 

S the sea battle. Bush was the tenth civilian 

correspondent killed in the Pacific, the 

23rd American correspondent killed on 
all fronts of this war. 

This Whiskey is 5 Years Old ‘ 
. - Trial of a Traitor 

Out of a gloomy. paneled door into the 

prisoner’s box of the Seine Department 

Court of Justice Oct. 23 walked Georges 

Saurez, biogr.:yher of Poincaré, Clemen- 
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ceau, and Briand, brilliant journalist, 
historian, and essayist. Short and ‘sturdy 
at 53, with his iron-gray hair brushed 
back from a broad forehead, he wore a 
gray suit, snappy bow tie, and camel's- 
hair coat. Confidently, he leaned on the 
edge of the prisoner's box. 
Here might have been an inspiring 
sight—another Zola provoking a prosecu- 
tion with another “J’accuse” to air the 
injustice of another Dreyfus case. But it 
wasn’t. Suarez, prewar editor of the 
notoriously pro-German weekly Gringoire 
and_ political director of the Nazi-run 
Aujourd’hui during the occupation, stood 
as the symbol of a corrupt, venal French 
journalism brought at last to book for its 
part in betraying the Third Republic. 
The first of 50 journalists scheduled to 
face the Paris purge trials as collabora- 
tionists (see page 61), Suarez was charged 
with treason. | 
For six hours the evidence unfolded 
before a popular tribunal of one profes- 
sional judge and four citizen jurors, As 
its only witnesses the state produced 
editorial after editorial praising Hitler, 
damning the Allies (“Germany's enemies 
are our enemies”), and advocating seizure 
of British and American. nationals along 
with French Jews as hostages to frighten 


off Allied bombings. For such writings, . 


Suarez ‘received 80,000 francs ($1,600) 
a month, more than many a prewar 
French journalist earned in a year. Once, 
in justification, he weakly told the court 
his pen often outran his thoughts. 

Six witnesses. appeared in Suarez’s de- 
fense. Most of them testified that he had 
helped French patriots evade the Ger- 
mans. 

As the case droned on, Suarez’s poise 
deserted him. He winced as the verdict 
was read: death, from which he may ap- 
peal to France’s highest court and finally 
to Gen. Charles de Gaulle. The court- 
ave audience rose and cheered the ver- 

ict. 


Associated Press 
The crowd cheered when Suarez (with 
counsel) was sentenced to die 
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HERES BREN A BIG CHANGE 
































* For years old “999” was undisputed champion of locomotive 

design and performance. But she couldn’t keep up with progress. 

° For years nobody challenged the efficiency of the conven- 

tional tapered roller bearing, either—until transportation and 
industry heaped increasing burdens on bearing service. 

It’s the rollers that carry the load. And Tyson found the way to 
add more load-carrying rollers around the raceway. Result: a 
sturdier, longer-lasting heavy-duty bearing. 

The Tyson “‘All-Rolls” design is leading the progress parade 
by doing many tough jobs better—and lasting longer—than 
bearings with fewer rollers. 


4 The big name in bearings today.is . . . TYSON! 
eee TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OHIO 













TODAYS § HEAVY-DUTY BEARING 
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EDUCATION 


Free Paris at School 














From Joseph Evans, head of News- 
wEEk’s Paris bureau, comes this wire- 
lessed account of the slow beginnings of 
liberated France’s educational revival: 


The French educational system has 
been hit as hard as any other phase of 
French life, and for the same reason: 
lack of transportation. Indeed, because of 
the chaos in transportation and communi- 
cation, little is known here about what 
the schools are doing outside Paris. How- 
ever, the capital is probably typical. 

Paris elementary schools openetl a few 
days ago with only half their prewar en- 
rollment of 500,000. Evacuated en masse 
when the Allies landed, thousands of 
youngsters were marooned indefinitely 
in the country. In a sense, this is a bless- 
ing to school officials, for hundreds of 
teachers were evacuated, too. Textbooks 
also are extremely scarce: the Vichy va- 
riety of course went onto the junk heap, 
and the prewar texts that were hidden 
during the occupation and brought out 
after the Germans were expelled are not 
nearly enough. Some teachers have to 
operate whole classes with just one. book, 
or none at all. New texts are already be- 
ing written but they must wait until 
paper becomes available—and there again 
the lack of transportation hits hard. 

The high schools’ worst difficulty is 





equipment. Four buildings were taken 
over and are still occupied bf the French 
Forces of the Interior. The Germans 
used two others, the newest and best, as 
barracks. Laboratory equipment was 
either requisitioned or stolen. And before 
the Nazis left, they wantonly hacked 
lecture rostrums with axes, smashed win- 
dows and blackboards, tore up floors, etc. 
Other German mementos are bars in 
some of the schools and tiers of bunks 
in lecture halls. 

Paris schools have a fuel priority, but 
the government has warned that there 
just isn’t enough éven for basic civilian 
needs and that many schools will have to 
stay cold all winter. Meanwhile the Min- 
istry of National Education has surveyed 
school needs and will report to London, 
where equipment is stocked. The Allied 
armies in France are too busy fighting to 
be of much help, and the French under- 
stand. In fact, Parisians are amazed at the 
speed with which Americans cooperate 
by moving out of school buildings neces- 
sarily taken over in the first days of lib- 
eration. 

Most conspicuous in all this is the 
fervor for education shown by teachers 
and students. There seem to have been 
fewer collaborators among teachers than 
in any other professional group. Each de- 
partment of France has a purge commit- 
tee of six—three teachers and three un- 
derground members—to investigate sus- 

cted collaborationist pedagogues. So 
far the committees haven’t found much 
to do. 








New York Herald Tribune 


Sandwich Assembly: This gadget makes 3,500 sandwiches an hour for New 
York’s school-lunch program. Perfected by James Gallagher, high-school custodian 
(right, above), it feeds bread slices-onto a belt from the container at left of photo. 
They are pressed against the funnel-shaped receptacle for a spread of butter, 
cream cheese, jclly, etc., then move on for a topping slice. Currently, women work- 
ers turn out bendmade sandwich. s at the rate of 250 an hour. 
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‘ munications Commission 


Networkings 


Two major changes in the network 


_ hierarchies within 24 hours shook the 


radio world last week. Miller McClintock, 
president of Mutual since January 1943, 
resigned. -Edgar Kobak, executive vice 
president of the Blue Network® since 
February 1942, did too. A more sensa- 
tional chapter followed this week when 
Kobak announced he had taken over the 
Mutual presidency. It was then evident 
that Kobak would lead Mutual into an 
all-out battle to oust his old boss, the 
Blue, from its position in third place be- 
hind NBC and CBS in the network Big 
Four. 

McClintock’s departure from Mutual 
was unexpected. He would say nothing 
beyond: “My term of service . . . has been 
in accordance with the original agree- 
ment.” 

But a new post had long been rumored 
for Kobak. In July 1943 the Radio Corp. 
of America agreed to sell the Blue 
to Edward J. Noble for $8,000,000 cash 
(NEwsweEEK, Aug. 9, 1943). Soon after 
that Time, Inc., and Chester J. LaRoche, 
former head of the New York advertising 
agency Young & Rubicam, each bought 
12% per cent interest in the Blue. Recent- 
ly Kobak moved into a post as vice presi- 

ent in charge of future developments 
and Radio Row felt that he had been 
kicked into a neutral corner. 

At Mutual he will have plenty to do. 
Last year its time sales were $13,841,608, 
against the Blue’s $24,869,948. But radio 
men think Mutual, with about 250 sta- 
tions to the Blue’s 195-odd, can move 
higher in the network sweepstakes. 


Gag Writers Wanted 


Two years ago in New York an eager 
young gag writer wangled his way into 
the presence of Ed Gardner, star of Duf- 
fy’s Tavern. He begged Gardner for a 
job, saying he’d work for peanuts if neces- 
sary. But thefe were no openings. Last 
year in Hollywood the writer and Gardner 
met again. This time Gardner, desperate 
for talent, offered a job. He was told: 
“Sorry, I'm pretty well tied up now. But 
I'll bear you in mind.” 

By last week the gag-writer situation 
was even more serious—if anything about 
the trade can be serious. There were more 
comedy shows on the air than ever before. 
With benefits, shows at Army camps, and 
overseas trips added to their chores, 
comedians are generally busier than ever. 
And since few comics can get along with- 
out writers, the demand for gagsters is at 
its greatest at a time when the supply is 
at its lowest. In Hollywood, movie raids 
on radio writers have diminished the 
ranks, In New York, the critics keep carp- 





®On Thursday the Blue asked the Federal Com- 
for authority to_change its 
name to the American B ting Co., Inc.—which 
will lend itself nicely to the signature ABC. 
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The Champion, Florida-bound through Carolina marshes 


TRAINS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Along the sun track to Florida, 
through historic tidewater coun- 
try, the Atlantic Coast Line’s 
Champion links southern resorts 
with populous cities of the north. 


Budd-designed and Budd-built 
of gleaming stainless steel, the 
Champion istrulya moderntrain. 
Its coaches, with reclining chairs 
and individual lighting, are com- 


fortable by day or night. Dining 
and observation cars are beauti- 
fully decorated and appointed. 
Genuine air-conditioning assures 
comfort in Winter or Summer. 
The Champion is one of a fleet 
of trains, now running on Amer- 
ica’s foremost ‘railroads which, 
through the war emergency, are 
demonstrating the superiority of 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto podies, stainless steel lightweight trains and 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 
dures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of Picheeting ‘Sebonile, wee. 


SREG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


stainless steel and soundness of. 
Budd construction. When mate- 
rials and men are released from 
war production, their building — 
will be resumed, with still more 


' advanced ideas for the comfort, 


convenience and safety of the 
traveling public. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PRILADELPHIA e DETROIT 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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Gag writers like Block grow scarce 


ing at inferior material—so that sponsors 
snap up every new gagster who shows a 
smattering of talent. 


How Much They Make: One conse- 
quence is that writers’ salaries have in- 
creased. From $50-$1,000, they, have 
gone to $100-$1,500 for each show, with 
an average around $650. Since few gag 
writers are tied down by exclusive con- 
tracts, many of them multiply their week- 
ly take by writing two or three shows a 
week, plus “spots” on variety programs. 
This method, incidentally, may. account 
for the fact that the same basic gag often 
appears on two or three shows. 

But the gag writers usually earn their 
salaries. In volume of material, the 18-20 









hour show is tantamount to one third of 
the book of a Broadway musical. This 
week-in-week-out grind pumps inspiration 
dry; hence comediaris have been turning 
more and more to “stables” of writers, 
using three or four men in order to revolve 
ideas and keep material fresh. The rapid- 
fire Bob Hope, who consumes more gags 
per week than any other comic, gave the 
stable its major impetus. At one time, he 

as many as twelve men a week. He’d 
hire beginners for their fresh approach, 
pay them little, teach them the ropes, and 
then watch them go out onto other shows 
for big money. Currently, however, Hope 
is sticking to four seasoned men. 


How They Do It: Almost half the 
Writers in jomyt tages started out by send- 
Ig quips to the newspaper columnists, 
But Jay Sommers, who with Will Glick- 
, Ban turns out the Alan Young Show, was 
















minutes of comedy required for a half- | 





Prominent Users of ‘Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 53 of a Series 






Is your lotterk ad | 
“ON THE BEAM”? 





Every two minutes throughout the day and night, from some 
airport in the United States, or Canada, or Mexico, an American Airlines 
Flagship takes off on a flight, vital today to winning the war. Tomorrow 
the Route of the Flagships will play an increasingly important part in 
the peacetime world. 

American Airlines letterhead, on fine Strathmore paper, ex- 
presees the position and power of this great company. Your letterhead, 
too, should be “on the beam”:..should get your story home. Today, when 
lighter weight paper must be used, quality is paramount. The Strathmore 


watermark is your assurance of that quality. 
"Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE exe 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Five minute furlough! 
That’s their word for it... five minutes of 
forgetfulness, a brief blackout of boredom, a flash- 
back to home and what they fight for! Every day 


away makes every letter mean more. Write often. 
Write V-Mail. 


V-Mail is the only chance that millions of 
men overseas, and more going each day—have 
of getting letters fast and fresh. Ordinary mail 
may take months to arrive. If everybody tried 
to use Airmail, there wouldn’t be planes enough 
to carry it. But V-Mail packs hundreds of letters 
on a single film strip, light enough soamillion ee 
letters can be carried on one plane to the point | =| gaa © 
nearest their destination, processed, delivered 
fast, personal, and private... Get V-Mail forms 
anywhere. Or write for a sample packet of six, 
with our compliments. Address below ... 





1881 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


<: Oviginators of, Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production. 


 PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
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on his way to being a chemist when his 
best girl started showing Jay’s wacky let- 
ters to her father. Father happened to be 
representing the sponsor of a comedy pro- 
gram, and Jay found himself writing gags 
for radio. Sommers and Glickman teamed 
up soon afterward. They turn out their 
shows from the former’s hotel room. Their 
procedure is a fairly standard one for two 
or more writers: Sit and throw straight 
lines at each other and answer with 
punch lines until one strikes their fancy. 

For example, on one Alan Young se- 
quence, the writers were looking for an 
exit line. “I gotta go . . .” Young was to 
say. Sommers leaned on the back of a 
chair, stared into space and mumbled the 
following reasons Young had to go: “I 
gotta go .. . color some Easter eggs... 
wash out a few Dixie cups . . . scrape the 
Automat’s name off the silverware .. . 
put some new weather stripping in my 
ear muffs.” At the last one, Glickman 
grinned and the secretary put it down in 
shorthand. 

Sommers and Glickman are proponents 
of the plotted or situation-type show. Don 
Quinn, writer of Fibber McGee and Mol- 
ly, most successful situation show on the 
air, defines this as “an allegedly humorous 
period of time devoted to the develop- 
ment of a simple basic plot.” The other 
major types of comedy shows are: (1) the 
personality show where the style of the 
lead comic, such as Jimmy Durante or 
Frank Morgan, brings on the giggles; (2) 
the vaudeville or master-of-ceremonies 
type, utilized on the air by such stage 
veterans as Milton Berle; and (3) the Bob 
Hope fast-talking, nonsequitur show with 
no point but a belly laugh. 


One Man’s Way: Radio gag writers 
often work for any or all. For example 
Hal Block, 31-year-old gag man, writes 
and: produces Berle’s Let Yourself Go 
and in addition is responsible for Phil 
Baker’s gags on Take It or Leave It. He 
was signed to write the government’s Mil- 
lions For Defense show which featured 
practically every big-name entertainer in 
this country. As a result of this work in 
1948 Block was sent to England to as- 
sembly-line material for touring entertain- 
ers. He also furnished material for Bob 
Hope when the comedian was in Africa, 
and wrote the script for Yankee Doodle 
Doo—a BBC program starring Vic Oliver, 
Winston Churchill’s comedian son-in-law. 
Both Hope and Oliver needed jokes that 
would appeal to the widely different 
American and British senses of humor. 
Block turned the trick. 

Block’s distinctions in gag-writing are 
an ability to dictate gags to a secretary— 
and fast. His conversation is as full of 
wisecracks as his scripts. In off moments, 
Block turns his wit to play-doctoring 
Broadway musical comedies and is a c0- 
author of Olson and Johnson’s Sons 0 
Fun. And with radio’s other gag writers, 
he votes Fred Allen the greatest na 
comedy genius in radio. 
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Eaaty in their life together a man and his wife searched 
out a fine old box with a good strong lock—in which to 
store their very first important papers. 

As time passed, many different kinds of things found their 
way into that box—things that clearly told a story of tender 
love and mutual devotion. Among them was a rose... a 
packet of letters . . . a lock of baby hair . . . a service medal, 
the Purple Heart ... : 

And with these the most meaningful treasure of all—a life 
insurance policy. For when death parted the two who had 
put it there—it was the Prudential policy which brought the 
truest comfort in that trying hour of need. 

With every month’s financial aid from that policy there 


has returned to a mothet’s heart a familiar sense of security 


—like the touch of the steadying hand she had depended 


upon so long. Knowing The Prudential will provide unfail- 
ingly for the coming years, she can take courage and carry on. 


Somg DAY your family may be grateful for your foresight 
today in protecting them with Prudential Life Insurance. 
When they need it most, there will be money available.to 
cover the many expenses involved in adjusting to a different 
life—money for necessities and for the little extras you 
would want them to have. Let your Prudential representative 
show you how easily you can arrange this future security 
for your family. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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Hope Springs Maternal 


With “The Princess and the Pirate,” 
Samuel Goldwyn goes back to the Span- 
ish Main of the 1740s for strictly escapist 
entertainment on a typically generous 
Goldwyn budget of some $2,000,000. It 
shouldn’t come as a surprise to followers 
of the Crosby-Hope-Lamour contre temps 
in the various “Road To” series that Bob 
Hope—currently solo-starred as the ham- 
miest actor of the eighteenth century— 
should be casually identified here as one 
Sylvester Crosby. 

Sylvester the Great—The Man of Sev- 
en Faces, and a self-admitted craven—is 
aboard the Mary Ann when The Hook 
(Victor McLaglen), that terrible scourge 
of the Caribbean, boards the packet, 
seizes a run-away princess (Virginia 
Mayo) for ransom, and consigns the 
ship’s male survivors.to the deep. To es- 
cape walking the plank, Hope springs ma- 
ternal. Quick-changing into the wig, 
spectacles, and full skirts of a gypsy 
matriarch, our hero plays duenna to the 
lady-in-distress so successfully that he 
fascinates the beady eye of a witless, 
toothless buccaneer (Walter Brennan). 
With his dubious aid the actor and the 
lady escape to a piratical island where 
no man may slit his neighbor’s gullet 
without a special permit, and where the 
sybaritic governor (Walter Slezak) ab- 

ucts the princess for future reference. 

From start to finish, the director David 
Butler plays this roistering rigmarole for 
the broadest travesty, and the gags ex- 
plode with the hit-and-miss ebullience 
of corn in a popper. Some of the gags are 
all they should be; others swing tele- 

aphically from the floor to hit only the 

reeze; all are vastly improved by Hope’s 
presence and his inimitable delivery. 

Whether he is killing vaudeville before 
its time in a pirate den called the Bucket 
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_George Coulouris with Helen Beverly: 


He plots new war for the master race 


of Blood, or nervously relaxing in the 
governor’s subtropical seraglio, Sylvester 
is ably abetted by the newcomer, Miss 
Mayo. She was a Goldwyn Girl in “Up 
in Arms” and before that graced Billy 
Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe as a ring- 
mistress for an equine comedy act called 
“Pansy the Horse.” Miss Mayo is lovely 
in Technicolor, and more than adequate 
to the film’s negligible acting demands. 





The Princess (Virginia Mayo), the Craven (Hope), and the Pirate (McLaglen) 
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Best gag in “The Princess. and the 
Pirate” is the inspired switch ending that 
deserves the same secrecy as the de- 
nouement of a detective story. At this 
point laughter from the audience is cer- 
tain to drown out Hope’s lines on the 
sound track. For the record the last words 
are a hurt aside from Hope to the pro- 
ducer: “This is the last picture I will 
ever make for Goldwyn.” 


Hitler’s Children’s Children 


Last year Edward A. Golden and his 
son Robert made Hollywood headlines 
with “Hitler’s Children”—a sleeper that 
cost a niggardly $170,000 and to date 
has grossed amazingly in excess of 
$5,000,000. With “The Master Race” 
father and son almost prove their earlier 
success wasn’t a one-shot. 

The locale is a liberated town in 
Belgium and the film begins with the 
collapse of German resistance and the 
Nazis’ preparations for a third World 
War-—sending the elite of the Master 
Race underground to spread disunity 
among the Allied peoples. The Goldens 
planned this melodramatic treatment of 
postwar Europe long before D Day in 
Normandy, and they have been consider- 
ably more successful at crystal gazing 
than in achieving an incisive, coherent 
drama. 

As in “Hitler’s Children” the Goldens 
employ a castful of lesser-known players 
to document the drama with credible 
characterizations—notably that of George 
Coulouris as a Junker militarist who poses 
as a Belgian democrat. On the other 
hand, the producers. have, considered so 
many aspects of the new peace and re- 
habilitation that the resulting confusion 
partially defeats the film’s : undeniably 
good intentions. ~ 


Hip Hip Lamour 


When men go down to the sea for 


_ Paramount, the worst that usually hap- 


pens to them is shipwreck off a Techni- 
colored atoll generously stocked with 
bathing beauties and presided over by 
Dorothy Lamour in a sarong. In “Rain- 
bow Island” this occupational hazard is 
reserved for three merchant sailors—Ed- 
die Bracken, Gil Lamb, and Barry Sul- 
livan—who survive a Jap torpedo only to 
draw the hostility of some suspicious 
natives. 

Miss Lamour, an American girl who 
had herself been shipwrecked some years 
earlier, knows the natives well enough 
to save the day by pointing out that 
Bracken bears a marked resemblance to 
the local deity. Unfortunately for Brack- 
en, the god he impersonates in this land 
‘of plenty was an abstemious chap; the 
film’s soundest laughs stem from Brack- 
.en’s enforced denial of wine, women, and 


.food. For the rest, there’s nothing new 


under this particular. South Sea moon. 
Miss Lamour weaves her hips true to 
form in specially tailored sarongs. 












TWO ON THE AISLE 


(INVASION STYLE) 
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Wor PREMIERES of Warner t 
Bros. pictures used to be very hoop- : 
la affairs. Some still are—but since | 
the war began, several of our most - 
important pictures have been r 
world-premiered”’ to audiences of e 
battle-weary fighting men, within a 
gunshot of enemy outposts. : 
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For example, our gusset-busting 
comedy of manners and murders, 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, was 
turned over to the Army for over- 
seas showing many months be- 
fore its release to civilian theatres! 


In all, more than 2500 special prints 
of current Warner Bros. feature 
pictures have been delivered to the 
armed forces since January, I 942— 
completely free of charge —as one 
part of Warner Bros.’ contribution to 
the morale of our overseas fighters. 


We think you’ll laugh as loudly 
at ARSENIC AND OLD LACE as the 
G. 1. audiences that first saw it. 
For in this mirthfully mad and 
mayhem-ridden_ picture, there is 
the same surpassing mastery that 
has made “WB” a token of the dest 
in motion pictures. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, from 
the four-year-running stage sensa- 


tion, isin the Warner Bros. tradition : RAYMOND MASSEY - JACK CARSON 


of superb entertainment . . . that PETER LORRE - Directed by FRANK CAPRA 


same tradition which seeks always PRISCILLA LANE - EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
. és ‘ ‘ JAMES .GLEASON + JOSEPHINE HULL * JEAN 
to combine ‘good picture-making ~ ADAIR * JOHN ALEXANDER « From the Stage 


° oe . Play by JOSEPH KESSELRING - Produced by 
with good citizenship*’’. Howard Lindsay ond Russe! Crouse 
Screen play by Julius j. and Philip 
Tbe New York Times .. G. Epstein - Music by Mox Steiner 


WARNER BROS. or 


SACK 0. WARNER, Executive Producer 





WE ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN - WR. SKEFFINGTON - MASK OF DIMITRIOS . CASABLANCA . JANIE - THE CONSPIRATORS - DOUGHGIRLS - DESTINATION TOKYO 











EARING 
AID 


with New “Look of Youth” 
Brings New Poise, Confidence 
to Hard of Hearing 









‘NEW ZENITH RADIONIC 
with Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 


Described in FREE Booklet! Mail coupon 
below today for your copy. Tells how 
thousands of hard-of-hearing now feel 
casual and at ease with Zenith’s smartly - 
styled plastic earphone and cord which 
complements any complexion. Contains 
valuable information for all hard-of- 
hearing. 


















Model A-2-A 


$40 Complete, Ready to Wear 


FREE BOOKLET tells how Zenith combines 
its leadership in ‘‘Radionics Exclusively’ 
with precision mass production to bring 
oo at $40 an even finer hearing aid than 

nith’s first $50,000 hand-made model. 
Also describes many other Zenith advan- 

' tages. Send coupon below at once! 

Also available—New Bone Conduction and Bonee 
Air Zeniths for the few whose physicians recome 
mend these types. Each only $10 more, complete. 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


== = =PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL:== 4 
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1 Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. NW-10, | 
1 P.O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois i 
‘ Please send me your Free booklet about 1 
i Radionic Hearing. : 
1 Addr | 
1 City ' 
| State 1 
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BOOKS 
Durant’s ‘Caesar and Christ’ 


Will Durant began his career writing 





_-niblets from the lives of the philosophers 


for the little blue books of Haldeman- 
Julius. He catapulted to literary fame 
with a revision and expansion of those 
little blue books, “The Story of Philoso- 
phy,” which Simon & Schuster high-pres- 
sured with an advertising and promotion 
schedule that staggered Publishers’ Row 
back in the late 1920s. 

What influence this huge, million-dol- 
lar book had upon the philosophical tem- 





Acme 
Durant: Historian or rewrite man? 


per of America is questionable, but it had 
a great effect upon Durant. It enabled 
him to devote himself to what he calls 
years of dull, plodding, and happy schol- 
arship. Not content with retelling the 
story of philosophy in the terms of its 
philosophers, he has, for the past decade, 
locked himself in his study writing the 
history of mankind. 


After Gibbon: Thus far two huge 
tomes have appeared: “Our Oriental Her- 
itage” (1935) and “The Life of Greece” 
(1939). This week sees the publication of 
the third volume of his masterwork, which 
he does not expect to complete until at 
least 1955. In many respects this is the 
most exciting of the three volumes, per- 
haps because it tells of the same decline 
and fall of the Roman empire that fas- 
eeenet a stubby little man named Gib- 

n. 

“Caesar and Christ” covers the years 
between 508 B.C. and A.D. 325. That’s 
a lot of years, and it takes even the el- 
liptical Dr. Durant 751 oversized pages to 
cover it. His opus is a mélange of bi- 
ography and history, the latter taking into 
account the economics, the politics, and 
the culture of all the classes that were 





Port carry 
a LOAD 
onyour head 


NO .. you wouldn't carry 2 
load of groceries on your 
head, but... are you load- 
ing your mind with a clut- 
ter of daily details? If you 
are, you should read the 
new booklet, ‘‘How to 
Remember by Forgetting’, 
that dramatizes the Robinson Reminder 
System with cartoons and a sizzling story. 
It’s FREE... write today to Dept. N11 

Perforated Coupons —each memo separate 
—Tear out when attended to. $1 to $10 at 
stationery, department and leather stores. 


THE MEMORY SYSTEM 
THAT NEVER 
FORGETS 





HOW MANY TIMES 
have you had things 
become useless because 
you could not get refills? 
Not so with Robinson 
Reminders—-they are stand- 
ard stock by over 3000 
dealers. 


ROBINSON 
REMINDERS 
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NATURE’S 
“CHEMICAL PLANT” 


For millions of years, trees have been con- 
verting the chemicals of the earth, air and 
water ...into wood. 

Converting wood into chemicals became 
possible on a large and efficient scale when 
Worthington engineered a centrifugal pump 
that handles corrosive wood pulp liquors with 
complete success. 

Turning wood chips into the stuff that paper 
and rayon are made of .. . is only one phase 
of industrial chemistry in which Worthington 
machines are playing dn important part. Pumps 
helping to extract metals from sea water ... 
high vacuum equipment distilling delicate 
pharmaceuticals in atmospheres as thin as inter- 
planetary space .. . refrigeration machinery 
removing heat caused by chemical reactions 
- - . air compressors, pushing, stirring, atomizing 
..- also illustrate the breadth of Worthington’s 
contribution to advancing chemistry. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. Works, Offices and Representatives 
throughout the world. Subsidiaries: Worthington- 
Gamon Meter Company, Newark, N. J. Ransome 
Machinery Company, Dunellen, N. J. Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. ~ 
Canadian Associates: John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


SEMIND THE NAME 


NGTON 


Power Plant Equipment ¢ Turbines & Turbine-Generator Sets 

Diese! & Gas Engines © Pumps and Compressors ¢ Air 

Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment e Power Transmission 

Equipment e Construction & Mining Machinery ¢ Locomotive 

Feedwater Heaters ¢ Welding & Assembly Positioning Equipment 
Liquid Meters 
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A soldier's parachute may be“made 
with the help of Worthington refrigera- 
tion equipment. Cellulose must be 
cooled while preparing the viscose so- 
lution which is spun into cloth. 


The explosive he fires is based on 
synthetic ammonia, manufactured by 
uniting hydrogen and nitrogen under 
high pressures with the help of Worth- 
ington compressors. 


The blood plasma he needs is proce 
essed in high vacuum. Plasma and. 
penicillin both are. prepared with the 
help of Worthington steam jet ejectors 
and vacuum pumps. 
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PP??? 


“B, or not B,” has replaced “‘to be or 
not to be.”’ Other questions are being askéd 
by people everywhere— “Should I take Vi- 
tamins A or D, or the B Complex Vitamins, 
or Vitamin C?” 

There is but one answer to all of these 
questions and it is supplied by nutrition 
authorities. The answer: 


Deficiencies Seldom Single 


{ Well established today is the fact that 
vitamin deficiencies sellom occur singly in 
the diet. Lack of one nearly always means 
lack of several. One single vitamin may not 
materially benefit those whose diets are 
lacking in several. 





_ Good Red Blood 
Requires Iron—often lacking in the diet 


Thus, multi-vitamin-formulas that con- 
tain all the vitamins known to be needed 
in the human dict—are today’s preferred 
methods of vitamin supplementation. 

Nor is America’s dietary lack confined to 
vitamins alone. Prevalent, too, is the lack 
of vitally needed minerals. 


_ Minerals are needed not only to help in 
various body processes, but also because it 
has been found that certain vitamins play 
their full role only in the presence of cer- 
tain minerals and vice versa. 

4 For impartial evidence on how wide- 
spread is this lack of vitamins and minerals, 
one has only to read a survey of national 
eating habits released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It reveals that 
three persons out of four were not getting 
enough vitamins and minerals from their 
daily meals. These figures are backed up by 
other surveys. 


How Come? 


The reason for these widespread deficien- 
cies is mainly that few people are dieticians 
enough to select foods that give them all 
the vitamins and minerals they should get; 
most eat for taste, not food value. 

Important, too, is the fact that soil, grow- 
ing conditions, transportation, storage, prep- 
aration and cooking, all rob food of vita- 
mins and minerals in varying degrees. 


VITAMINS 


{ Wise, then, are those who take a dietary 
supplement that supplies all the vitamins 
known to be essential along with the com- 
monly lacking minerals as well. 





Healthy Bone Cells 
need Calcium, Vitamins C, D 


Here’s How 


The Vimms formula was specially de- 
signed with these widespread multiple de- 
ficiencies in mind. Vimms contain not only 
Vitamins A and D, not only the important 
B Complex Vitamins and costly Vitamin C, 
but all the vitamins that Government ex- 
perts and doctors agree are essential in 
the diet. 


Along with these vitamins, Vimms also 
supply vital minerals: Iron, necessary for 
good red blood; Calcium and Phosphorus 
necessary for strong bones, teeth and body 
tissues. 

In developing Vimms, scientists found 
that no one tablet or capsule could contain 
all the vitamins and minerals in the Vimms 
formula and still be easily swallowed. That is 
why Vimms come in three tablets per day. 





Three, Not One 
---one too big to swallow easily 


Taken every day, pleasant-tasting, easily 
swallowed Vimms will raise the average 
diet of young and old alike up to or above 
Recommended Daily Allowances for vita- 
mins and minerals as adopted by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 
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milling around in that period which, as 
Dr. Durant never lets us forget, has in- 
numerable parallels to our own. 


Rome: The rather dramatic title of 
Durant’s book is well chosen. He uses 
Caesar as a symbol of the glory that was 
Rome. Here is the way he puts it. 

“The rise of Rome from a crossroads 
town to world mastery, its achievement 
of two centuries of security and peace 
from the Crimea to Gibraltar, and from 
the Euphrates to Hadrian’s Wall, its 
spread of classic civilization over the 
Mediterranean and western European 
world, its struggle to preserve ordered 
realm from a surrounding sea of bar- 
barians, its long slow crumbling, and its 
catastrophic collapse into chaos—this is 
surely the greatest drama ever played by 
man. 

Dr. Durant makes the most of this, tell- 
ing in true Haldeman-Julius style the old, 
familiar, romantic, highly sexed, pervert- 
ed story that Gibbon told years and years 
ago. But he differs from Gibbon, as any- 
one with the fortitude to follow through 
his footnotes will observe. In a way, he 
brings Gibbon up to date and it remains 
for the reader of Durant, Gibbon, and a 
confusing host of commentators to judge 
whether William James Durant has in the 
long run supplanted the little English- 
man. 


Christ: When Durant gets to Christ he 
seems to be upon safer ground—or at least 
a ground upon which he treads more sure- 
footedly. Christ to him is not so much a 
personality or a mystical reality as He is 
“that other drama which began when 
Caesar and Christ stood face to face in 
Pilate’s court and continued until a hand- 
ful of hunted Christians had grown by 
time and patience, and through persecu- 
tion and terror, to be first the allies, then 
the masters, and at last the heirs, of the 
greatest empire in history.” 

Suavely Durant plays these: two major 
forces of history one against another un- 
til he reaches a synthesis which should be 
acceptable to believers of all the Christian 
faiths. 

Durant, born a Catholic, looks upon 
Jesus Christ’s coming not as a divine 
phenomenon but as a documented hap- 
pening in the recorded history of the 
world. His interpretation of the Gospels 
as set forth in the New Testament at 
times is as chilly as anything that Dr. 
Channing ever spouted to his Boston Uni- 
tarians, but that is because Durant is at 
heart a historian and not a theologian, and 
is obviously striving to relate the historic 
story of Christ to the world which, even 
at His birth, was under the influence of 
Caesar’s political, economic, and social 


. reign. 


History: If Durant negates a great deal 
of the wonder and the glory of the story 
of Christ, it must be remembered that he 
has read apparently all the commentaries 
ever written upon the tremendous 
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How this Anti-Freeze 
makes Full Safety 
ECONOMICAL! . 


You daren’t let Winter ruin your precious car, so 


major remember simply this: No anti-freeze brings safety 

idbe § from COLD unless it stands high HEAT! For your por 
sone engine is made to run‘160 degrees hot. But S Uj p FE R 
une @ «Super Pyro anti-freeze—inexpensive—is made to 





a # resist all that heat. Even on warm days your PY R GQ 
~y , normally hot radiator retains Super Pyro | 

aoe: remarkably ...retains protection against further’ 

: “* 4 Winter COLD. Every time the thermometer sinks ANTI-RUST 


you don’t need more Super Pyro. You’ll check up 
from time to time because you’re cautious with 
that car...And just keep track! You’ll find that 
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Here it Is! 


This Auburn name on a spark 
plug is the answer to many auto- 


mobile engine problems. Replace 
old, worn spark plugs with Auburns 
and notice the saving in gasoline, 
the quicker starts and the longer 
battery life. 

Auburn Spark Plugs have been 
serving discriminating American 
motorists for more than 34 years. 


Ask your dealer or mechanic for 
AUBURN SPARK PLUGS 


AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., Inc 
/NUL:IUL 4. pa a 


CANADA Ridgetown. Ontors 


ye 
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You will be proud to serve these Croix 
Royale table and dessert wines. Produced 
by old world methods from choicest grapes 
grown in the fabulous San Joaquin valley. 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, California. 
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eternal question of the birth and life and 
death of Christ. He is attempting to set 
forth the strictly historical and not the ec- 
clesiastical sum of the available data. 

After all these years, surrounded by 
ancient tomes in the cloisters of his choos- 
ing, Durant writes with the engaging 
felicity that caused M. Lincoln Schuster 
to lure him from the scrub pastures of 
Haldeman-Julius’s uplands to the lush 
meadows of Simon & Schuster. To the 
critical reader it still remains a question 
whether Durant is a philosopher,.a_ his- 
torian, or merely the greatest rewrite man 
of his time. (CAESAR AND CuristT. By 
Will Durant. Simon & Schuster. 751 
pages. $5.) 


War Hawk, 1812 Model 


“To the end of a tempestuous life, An- 
drew. Jackson regretted that he had not 
hanged John C. Calhoun.” 

Charles M. Wiltse, in “John C. Cal- 
houn: Nationalist,” a long, documented, 
and well-written biography of the great- 
est of the War Hawks of 1812, does his 
best to prove that Jackson’s restraint was 
regrettable. 

Whether he proves his contention or 
not depends in the long run upon whether 
the reader is for or against the War of 
1812, the once-burning issue of States’ 
Rights, and what historians now lump 
under the inclusive phrase Southern 
Agrarian Economy. 

Most of us remember Calhoun, if at 
all, as the haunted-eyed, thin, and burn- 
ing defender of slavery. We forget that 
he was United State Senator for seven- 
teen years, John Quincy Adams’s and An- 
drew Jackson’s Vice President, Secretary 
of State under Tyler, and Secretary of 
War under Monroe. 

Wiltse, whose main interest in Cal- 
houn is as an advocate of political mi- 
norities, writes about him as an agree- 
able, decent, good-looking rather than 
fiery, and often uncertain politician from 
South Carolina who rose the hard way 
to political greatness. He married a beau- 
tiful, land-owning girl, almost the equiv- 
alent of the boss’s daughter. More than 
once, Calhoun almost became President; 
but ultimately he was, in spite of what 
his present apologist says, one of the 
great political failures of all time. 

The author of this new biography does 
his best to prove that Calhoun’s real 
greatness lay in his undeviating cham- 
pionship of economic minorities. What 
Wiltse actually shows, in this almost 
brilliant portrait, is that Calhoun was an 
able champion of his own region’s in- 
terests, putting them (whenever in his 
opinion necessary) above the interests 
of the nation as a whole. 

Karl Marx, as Wiltse points out, was 
10 years old when Calhoun was at the 
height of his political and _ intellectual 
powers. Wiltse’s most original contribu- 
tion is his assertion that Calhoun ante- 
dated Karl Marx’s theories and offered to 
the young United States a “conservative” 
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g ? Phoenix, Arizona—in the Valley — 
of the Sn is just the place to spend a 
winter vacation. Phoenix’ famous sun- 
shine and Lertified-Climate* are tailor- 
made for basking and bronzing... for 
luxurious loafing or all-out activity. And 
its hospitality is as warm and friendly as 
its weather. Let sunny Phoenix be your 

_ destination when you can travel again. But 
PLEASE don't come without reservations! 
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“No, Not Just a Passing Flame— 
ZIPPO’s my Lifetime Sweetheart” 


ZIPPO never lets a guy down, it’s no fickle flame. 
When it sparks, it lights—in a hurricane, or when 
it’s raining down in buckets full. ZIPPO’s a real 

. one hand lighter. Just 
keep it going with a 
little fluid and ZIPPO 
can always be de- 
pended upon whenever 
need 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept.NW, Bradford,Pa. 
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Mary had an old machine; Said she, "I want an Underwood ... 


Its keys would skip and jerk. It’s light and fast and neat. 
And every time she typed her notes, Its touch is super ... velvet smooth! 


” & =k ’ a 
They muddled up her work. Its work just can't be beat. 


The light, quick touch she learned at school He bought an Underwood ... and now 
No longer could she use. . He's glad he took her cue. 

She had to hit and hammer now, . It writes his letters better .,. and 
And watch her P's and Q's. Will do the same for you. 


Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 
They had her all perplexed. : “ut 
wz 7= Until one day she stamped her foot ... 
% She knew what she'd do next! ic mre 
, Next time you sign your letters, 
; look them over carefully. 

If your letters are not as neat as 
She took her problem to the boss, they should be, don’t blame your 
And dropped it in his lap ‘ secretary...it’s probably her machine. 

y Get her an Underwood as soon 
She screamed: "This is a total loss, as they are available,* sal 
. ; me her work improve. After al. "8 
How can I type with that? a picture of you i in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
henever your personal representatives, make 


Our factory ct Bridgeport, every picture clean-cut and 
_— | fa ue pa mage Po o appealing with an Underwood. 


ord,Pa. 
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Dated October 15, 1944 


SMITH, BARNEY & Co. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 
F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


Dated October 26, 1944. 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy; or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer is made only 
by means of the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


The American Tobacco Company 
Twenty-five Year 3% Debentures 


Price 101% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in compli- 
ance with the securities laws of the respective States. 

MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


Due October 15, 1969 . 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


LAZARD FRERES & Co. 
DREXEL & CoO. 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 





























Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 









> You Can Get a 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
_» Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 


USER'S GUIDE 


we 
WARTIME SUG OESTIONS 





Customer Research Dept.,Room 1707 
fr’ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, mich. 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


Recently enlivened by new decorative 
treatments, the Chatham, with its quiet 
side-street location off Park Avenue 
and its welcome convenience to Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals, provides 
a smart and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities, 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $3, Deuble Rooms from $7 








Spacious Suites from $12 


E, HOTEL 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 








Vanderbilt Ave., at 48th St., New York 
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Brown Brothers 


John C. Calhoun rose the hard way 


rather than a “radical” answer to the po- 
litical and economic problems of his time. 
Perhaps, in a way, the author proves his 
point. It is almost always possible to 
prove the truth of anything, according 
to the Gospel of St. Marx. (JoHn C. Cat- 
HoUuN: NATIONALIsT. By Charles M. 
Wiltse. Bobbs-Merrill. 477 pages. $3.75.) 


Other New Books ; 


BERNARD BaruCH: PARK BENCH 
STATESMAN. By Carter Field. 314 pages. 
Whittlesey House. $3. A superficial biog- 
raphy of the gentleman who sits on a 
park bench in Washington and either 
does or does not dictate important poli- 
cies. Woodrow Wilson called Bernard 
Baruch “Mr. Facts,” and President Roose- 
velt has called upon him, although not as 
often as some would like. Biographer 


Field leaves his readers in doubt as to 


why Baruch, who once made a half mil- 
lion dollars in a single day, is one of the 
truly important behind-the-scenes states- 
men of our time. Perhaps, as in the case 
of Colonel House, the mystery will not 
be solved for several years. But Field 
adds nothing to what is now known about 
Bernard Baruch. 


War THROUGH THE AcEs. By Lynn 
Montross. 941 pages. Harper $5. This 


imposing tome takes warfare from the_ 


days of early Greece right down to the 
present world conflict. Major topics: 
the Classical Age; the Cavalry Cycle; 
the Military Renaissance; Armed Diplo- 
macy; the Revolution in Tactics; War's 
Machine Age; and World in Arms. In 
other words, from spears to robots. 


DaMnep To Guory. By Col. Robert L. 
Scott Jr. 228 pages. Scribners. $2.50. The 
author of “God Is My Co-Pilot,” one of 
the more popular personal early wat 
books, tells the heroic story of fifteen 
fighting pilots. Not well written, but 
an exciting and heart-felt tribute to mea 
who love their planes. 
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NovEMBER 6, 1944 
THEATER 
Broadway's Inning 


Broadway went to bat three times last 
week and retired with the reasonable 
tally of one possible hit, one good try, 
and the customary error. 
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Snafu-The Hit: The possible hit is 
“Snafu,” George Abbott’s first produc- 
tion of the current season. Politely trans- 
lated, snafu is soldier slang meaning 
“situation normal—all fouled up.” Thus 
snafu doesn’t accurately describe this 
comedy as written by Louis Solomon 
and Harold Buchman and_ brought to 
life by a knowing cast under Abbott’s 
cagey direction. ; 

If the authors hadn’t spilled over into 
farce, “Snafu” might have been a per- 
tinent comment on the readjustment. of 
the family to the returning soldier—and 
vice versa. The play will do, however, 
as the civilian saga of Ronald Stevens 
who, having lied his way into the Army 
and killed enough Japs to be made a 
sergeant, is whisked home again when 
his parents reveal that the runaway is 
only 16. 

Aside from being hopelessly embit- 
tered by that moment when ‘his com- 
manding officer approached hia on the 
field and ordered the hard-bitten ser- 
geant home because “your Mamma wants 
you,” Ronald finds civilian life strictly 
safu. On the other hand, his parents 
are totally unprepared to cope with a su- 
perman in the pantry. When a visiting 
Legionnaire claps Ronald on the back, 

nervous sergeant instinctively flips 
him over his shoulder; later Ronald uses 
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LISTEN sewsne 


The vast and continuing aid given by 
American business to the forwarding 
of urgent war projects not only hasn’t 
relaxed but is on the rise. 

On CBS alone during the first six 
months of 1943, this enormous push 
took the shape of 4,771 separate broad- 
casts. 

Now, 1944: for the first 6 months of 
this year American business has spon- 
sored 5,202 war broadcasts on CBS 
alone. For the same period, CBS is also 
running ahead on combined sustaining 
and sponsored war effort broadcasts, 
with 8,558 programs containing war 
themes, as against 8,412 for the com- 
parable period of 1943. 

a 

20 years ago a roster like this on the 
climax-day of an annual community 
“music festival” would have choked all 
roads to town, made all-time music his- 
tory. Yet on a single Sunday (Oct. 22) 
the Metropolitan Opera ‘contributed to 
the CBS airwaves Gladys Swarthout, 
Patrice Munsel,Grace Moore and James 
Melton. The radio itself contributed the 
great voices of Kate Smith and Eileen 
Farrell. And the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony had Yehudi 
Menuhin as guest soloist. 

All that on a single normal Sab- 
bath. No roads choked, no gas to 
choke roads with, no need to choke 

‘roads anyhow. For the greatest 
musical festival on earth is trans- 
ferred now into millions of Amer- 
ican homes who expect, and get, 
every Sunday on CBS the richest feast of 
music in the life of man, spread in the 
living room. 

Next Sunday will be quite as brilliant. 

: * 

In the current type of “coarse-screen” 
television picture you can see either the 
full figure or the close-up, but not both 
at the same time and neither very well. 
This is one of the major limitations of 
present-day picture broadcasting, 
according to Worthington Miner, CBS 
television manager, writing in the Octo- 


| ber Theatre Arts. 


Take a dancer, says Miner. Facial 
expression and physical movement are 
both vital to the total picture of the 
performance. The television direc- 
tor must either shoot so far from the 
dancer’s face that her expression is lost 
—or cut off her body below the waist— 





and possibly even below the shoulders. 
- The only way to resolve the dilemma 
is to increase the size and definition of 
the picture. 

“To achieve this increase” says Miner 
“it is generally conceded by the engi- 
neers of the industry that a move to 
higher frequencies and broader band 
widths is inevitable.” 

* 

A Colombian listener to CBS’ 111- 

station Latin American network, La 
Cadena de Las Americas takes pen in 
hand: 
“We do not aspire with this letter to 
offer you collaboration, for although we 
desire to, we do not have the capacity to 
furnish it. But we do wish to offer our 
sincerest congratulations on your effi- 
cient and hard work for the Pan Amer- 
ican and forthedemocratic cause; as well 
as the cultural and entertainment cause 
which is effected through your very 
powerful and well known radio station 
for the pleasure and well being of all. 

“Our satisfaction in having written 
you at this time is greatly filling our 
hearts with content and satisfying our 
desires, since we have felt like this 
often and our desire to express our- 
selves is thus increased each time 
we listen to your daily broadcasts.’ 

This, from the town of Honda 
(pop. 12;424), is typical of the hun- 
dreds of letters in CBS’ weekly 
batch of Latin American fan mail, 
all in the same gracious vein. 

* 

Members of CBS’ world-embracing 
news organization have rolled up a total 
of 297 years of active newspaper and 
radio experience. Not the only reason, 
but a significant one for earning the 
description of “the most adult news- 
gathering organization in radio”, 

~: 
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the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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The Flavor of Home 


You.know it like your own front yard, if you 
smoke a Kaywoodie. So welcome, satisfying 
and good, the flavor is unforgettable. Every 
Kaywoodie Pipe is fashioned and proportioned 
so that-it draws out the best from tobacco, re- 
maining cool, and being entirely. free of any 
taste which would interfere with the fine flavor 
of your smoke. Kaywoodie briar is Nature’s 
best, non-fibrous, fine in texture, and suited 
to a fine pipe. Comes only from the regions 
around the Mediterranean Sea. Always the 
same. Known ’round the world.—If you've 
been unable to find Kaywoodies lately, it’s 
because of great demand by the Armed Forces. 
We're sure you'll agree that we must serve our 
fighters, first! Kaywoodie Company, New 
Vouk and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 


War Bonds 
come first 
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jujitsu on a private detective with results 
that are none the less hilarious because 
the outcome is mercifully veiled by the 
second-act curtain. Even more unnerving 
—and the funniest scene in the play—is 
the one in which the sergeant, sincerely 
worried about an imaginary break be- 
tween his parents, gives his father a 
Dutch-uncle lecture on the facts of life 
as acquired from the Army’s educational 
films. 

While “Snafu” is obviously contrived 
for laughs at the expense of story, the ma- 
jority of the characterizations are fairly 
credible. Russell Hardie and Elspeth Eric 
in the role of Ronald’s nonplussed par- 
ents, Enid Markey as a frantic spinster, 
and Patricia Kirkland, Bethel Leslie, 
and Dort Clark as the younger folk in- 
volved are particularly good. “Snafu,” 
however, makes most sense and nonsense 
in the superbly bewildered performance 
of 17-year-old Billy Redfield as the 
young Jap-killer returned to home an 
high school. ' 


Marriage—The Try: In Cheryl Craw- 
ford’s tasteful production of “The Perfect 
Marriage,” the author-director Samson 
Raphaelson picks up Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams on their tenth wedding anniver- 
sary. Instead of letting them go to bed 
in the room that shares half interest with 
the living room in Oliver Smith’s attrac- 
tive set, he keeps the couple up half the 
night discussing what is wrong with their 
otherwise happy marriage. A two-day 
emotional analysis—interrupted by oc- 
casional visits from their 9-year-old 
daughter (Joyce van Patten) and a fam- 
ily friend (Martha Sleeper) who.is proud 
though promiscuous—goes from bad to 
divorce until, in an anticlimactic third 
act, the Williamses talk themselves out 
and decide that after all they have some- 
thing worth hanging on to. 

Miriam Hopkins, gowned by Valentina 
and attractive all on her own, is properly 
mercurial as a wife and Victor Jory gives 
a steadying, plausible impersonation of a 
husband on a spot. “The Perfect Mar- 
riage” goes a long way round for the dis- 
tance covered, but Raphaelson’s dialogue 
is smooth and occasionally penetrating in 
its dissection of the marital relationship 
as it is and as the contracting parties 
‘would like to have it. 


Violet—The Error: Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer not only backed Albert Margolies’s 
production of “Violet” but paid an ad- 
vance of $100,000 against the screen 
rights. Even so, it might be better to wait 
until Whitfield Cook’s adaptation of his 
Redbook stories comes to your neighbor- 
hood movie house. As it stands, “Violet” 
is particularly hard on Pat Hitchcock 
(daughter of the director Alfred Hitch- 
cock), who was a charming 12-year-old 
when she made her Broadway debut in 
“Solitaire” almost three years ago and is 
currently impossible as Cook’s idea of a 
precocious little Miss-Fix-It. 































YES, 1ODENT COMES 
IN TWO TEXTURES. 


No. I for teeth easy-to- * 
bryten—No. 2 for teeth hard- pe a 
to-bryten. Made by a dentist ere 


to safely remove smudges 
—even smoke smudge. 


WHICH DO YOU CHOOSE? 
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RON RICO 
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The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
copy. Ronrico Corporation, Dept. 
iN Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 
86, 90 and 151 Proof. U. S 
Representative: Import Division 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc.,N.Y.C 


Cooyright 1944 ‘Trademark 
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MUSIC 


Korjus Blond | 


To most music lovers Miliza Korjus is 
just a voice: a remarkable coloratura de- 
Peced with effortless ease, uncanny 
pitch, and exquisite tone—but almost ex- 
dusively on records (Victor). She made 
most of them abroad—along with her repu- 
tation. Almost never has she sung in 

rson in this country. Though Miss 

orjus* came here in 1985 to make 
M-G-M’s “The Great Waltz,” she de- 
cided against the standard procedure of 
a formal concert bow in New York and 




































Korjus: A voice in the flesh 














contented herself with a few engage- 
ments on the West Coast. Then she went 
to South America and Mexico and sang 
‘iM concerts and radio. 
_At Carnegie Hall in New York last 
Week, Miss Korjus—Warsaw-born daugh- 
ter of a Swedish father and Russian-Pol- 
mother—finally emerged from the cel- 
luloid- and shellac. Brilliantly backed by 
58 members of the New York Philhar- 
Monic under Paul Breisach, and hand- 
somely gowned by Hattie Carnegie, she 
nade her formal concert bow to the most 
tical audience: in America. It was the. 
































Although it must be admitted that 
) ging is not what it used 
; orjus - voice nonetheless 
Proved to be one of the most exceptional 
Mloraturas in the last dozen years. In 
Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lammer- 
Moor,” it was difficult at moments to dis- 
Buish her voice from the sweetness of 
Me flute. Unhappily, she snagged a few 





worrectly pronounced Kor-yoos. However, most 





ns note her statuesque blondness and rhyme 


=r “gorgeous.” 
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THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
OF 1HE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 


Phitadetphia’s eitel eenel 


Insutute, founded in 18244, 


is the Natton’s oldest organt- 
zation for the promotion of 
the mechanic arts. Its four 
thousand exhibits bear wit- 
inexhaust- 


ness of man’s 





ible ingenuity. 


(Oyerame) amaaraye 


exhibits wit- y 
nesses the progress of the a 
rubber industry and of the ole Lf 
reliability of LEE DeLuxe 


tires... a product of a sixty- 
WE ARE 


one year old manufacturer in PARTICIPANTS INTHE 


the Philadelphia area. 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
















OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 


NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 






GET RID OF ’EM 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 


Coun 


Doctor 
(xTute 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“Lucia” 
‘Queen of the Night aria from Mozart's 
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flat notes at crucial moments, both’in the 
and the crucifyingly taxing 


“Magic Flute.” But even if she didn’t 
come up to the audience’s expectation 
of a second Tetrazzini (with slim hips), 
the Korjus debut in general was musical- 
ly gorgeous enough. 


Lady Florence’s Triumph 


All things can come to Manhattan fol- 
lowers of vocal art. There is, for one un- 
usual example, a little lady named Hilde- 
gard Junge who sings sacred songs—often 
accompanied by two  canaries—while 
drawing appropriate scenes in pastels on 
a large canvas. 

There is also Mlle. Cara Aldini in her 
Original Presentation of L’Opera Fantas- 
ma in Costume. An opera diva in the 
overpowering sense, Mlle. Aldini also has 
a feathered friend: one Duke Aldini, a 
trained goose who assists her in the pres- 
entation of Mascagni’s “Lodoletta.” 


_The Best Laughs of All: But for the 
true lover of bel canto, there is nobody 
like Florence Foster Jenkins. For twenty 
years Mme. —. a wealthy lady now 
in her 70s, has presented herself at the 
Ritz-Carlton Ballroom in New York. Last 
week she acknowledged her ever-growing 
audience and moved her annual concert 
to Carnegie Hall. Everybody who could 
buy, beg, or swipe a ticket went; a re- 
ported 2,000 were turned away. 

Jenkins recitals never need to be pro- 
moted; Jenkins fans just feel them in the 
air. Jenkins records (made by Melotone 
in New York) are as popular as the re- 
citals and are regularly played at the 
highest-browed musical get-togethers. To 
listen to just one, the Bell Song from 
“Lakmé,” for example, is to know why. 
Although Mme. Jenkins firmly believes 
she is a coloratura, she is comparable to 
no other coloratura in the world. Her 
notes range from the impossible to the 
fantastic and bear no relation whatever 


‘to any known score or scale. Her cos- 


tumes are equally wondrous; one she 
named the “Angel of Inspiration” had 
wings. 

Her Carnegie Hall production last week 
was the most incredible ever. “Lady 
Florence,” as she likes to be called by the 
ladies of her Verdi Club, rose to the fes- 
tive spirit of the occasion, changed cos- 
tumes three times, and roamed her range 
from Mozart’s “Queen of the Night” to a 
Russian item with words by Pushkin, 
melody by Pavlovich, and accompani- 


‘ment by Johann Sebastian Bach. The 


evening's high spot, however, was Mme. 


Jenkins’s rendition of Valverde’s “Claveli- . 


tos.” This shd¢ high-lighted with a Spanish 
shawl, a large, red bloom in her hair, and 
tiny flowers tossed jerkily hither and yon. 
When the audience demanded an encore, 
Cosme McMoon, Mme. Jenkins’s inde- 
fatigable sooner, had to retrieve 
each and eyery blossom from the floor be- 
fore the proceedings ‘could go on. Mc- 
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Wren a cold, dust or. bad air stuffs up your 
nose— you'll certainly welcome this new, 
handy Vicks Inhaler. It’s packed with medic 
tion that makes the nose feel clearer in seconds. 
Just a few quick whiffs bring grand relief, 
Most important ...Vicks Inhaler is easy to 
carry in pocket or purse. And you can use it 
anytime, anywhere—as often as-needed. 


VICKS INHALER 

















Cigar smokers who seek real 
smoking pleasure will find it in 
WEDGEWOOD ... definite proof 
that Sc still buys a good cigar. 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 
ALLEGNERY AVE. & BOUDINGT ST., PHILA. 34, ™ 
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Mme. Jenkins: “Angel of Inspiration” — 
Bs 


Moon, incidentally, is the only one of 
Madame’s accompanists who has 
able to keep a straight face. 


Come to Carnegie Hall: Last week’s 
audience couldn’t keep a straight face 
either. It had come to be amused and it 
got its money’s worth. Howls of laughter 
irowned Mme. Jenkins’s celestial efforts. 
Where stifled chuckles and occasional 
outbursts had once sufficed at the Ritz, 
unabashed roars were’ the order of the 
wening at Camegie. Mock ovations 
ged Lady Florence on. On the face 

it, the spectacle made swooning for 
Frank Sinatra look healthy. 

But considering the box-office sellout, 
he question: was: Who was really being 
fooled? Remember the Cherry Sisters— 
s0 bad they were good”? To their dying 
lay, that vaudeville team never admitted 
nat the hysterical sketches they recited 
were anything but the highest art. Yet on 
me strength of being the worst act in his- 

they-earned fame and fortune. — 





WINES 
are the keller wines 





America's First Ambassador to 
Mexico was received in 1875 


The earliest Egyptian record of wine is perhaps B. C. 4241. 
The Mission Fathers first planted wine grapes in Southern 
California in 1769. And in 1854 the Old Masters started the 
first California. cooperative whose 

proudest achievement is the rare, 

exquisitely perfected Ambassador 

Wines of today. Careful selection 

of each variety from every tradi= 

tional-California wine district... 

slow and skillful care by the Old 

Masters... . then out of millions 

of gallons of slowly developing 

fine wines, only the finest are 

selected as Ambassador Wines 

—The Better Wines. 


Buy War Bonds now to enjoy fine things in future 


Write oe FRIUII 
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Thomas E. Dewey 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Over each cell in the honeycomb goes 
the wax covering to keep out moisture 
and seal in the bee’s stored cargo. 


In the making of NO-OX-ID Rust 
Preventive and NO-OX-IDized Wrap- 
per, we took a tip from this and 
compounded nature’s own moisture- 
excluding ingredients together with 
effective inhibitors. 

As a result, equipment and metal 
parts coated with NO-OX-ID aud 
wrap with NO-OX-IDized Wrap- 
per have complete protection against 
moisture vapor penetration and other 
rust and corrosion accelerators, such as 
salt spray, corrosive fumes, humidity, 
and dust. 

Shippers with ideas who have put 
NO-OX-ID to the test in wartime ship- 
ping will carry on with the same trust- 
worthy protection in peacetime. Let us 
tell you about it. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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A week from now, Thomas E. 
Dewey may be the most thought- 
about and talked-about man in the 
world. Everywhere, if he is elected, 
people will want to know everything 
that can be known about this person 
who, in a free election, has become 
the head of our nation. How, in that 
event, will he stand the searching light 
that will play on him? Will it turn his 
head away from reason and beguile 
him with visions of self-importance? 

An acquaintance with Governor 
Dewey over a period of seven or eight 
years suggests a number of aspects of 
the Dewey personality which may be 
of interest. I have seen Dewey in vic- 
tory and defeat—at work and at leisure. 

A man is most revealing when he 
has taken a beating, and Dewey has 
had his share of disappointments. In 
19388, in the midst of his biggest case 
as District Attorney, the prosecution 
of Jimmy Hines, the judge declared a 
mistrial. Nothing daunted, Dewey 
laboriously reconstructed the pieces of 
the case and sent Hines to Sing Sing. 
That same year, he received the nomi- 
nation for governor. He lost the elec- 
tion, but came back and made the 
most spectacular race for the Presi- 
dential nomination ever made by a 
man of his years. Once more, he was 
beaten. Willkie was nominated. _ 


I saw Dewey after that defeat. 
He was hard hit. But he pulled him- 
self together and made the best 
speeches of the campaign in support 
of Willkie, who lost. In 1942, Dewey 
came back to the governorship and 
won overwhelmingly. Then, when all 
seemed well for a smooth administra- 
tion, his lieutenant governor died, and, 
in 1948, he had to go to the polls 
again in behalf of a new candidate. 
Again he won a thumping vote of con- 
fidence, and from then on his nomina- 
tion for President this year was. in- 
evitable. The calm spirit of the man 
in the face of a critical election is 
notable. There is no silly optimism 
and no panic. He faces every fact, 
pleasant and unpleasant. He never 
fools himself an 
fool anyone else. 
. He learns with the same speed and 
zest that, years ago, characterized 
Theodore Roosevelt. No one in the 
history of America’s most famous 


he never tries to 


District Attorney’s office so mastered 
the duties of that office or ran it so 
efficiently. I speak with some authority 
on this point, for I was appointed 
successively by Governors Al Smith 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt to investi- 
gate prosecution in New York State. 
I had every facility of the state for 
that work, and my conclusion is clear. 
Dewey was tops. 

While Dewey was District Attorney, 
he studied the governorship. When he 
took office he acted like a veteran. 
Anyone who saw the state capital at 
Albany under Governor Roosevelt and 
who sees it now under Dewey can tell 
the difference at a glance. A master 
of government is there now. 

It will be the same with the Presi- 
dency, if Dewey is elected. Washing- 
ton will have the shock of its life. 
Things will move. Incompetents will 
vanish. Crooks will go to jail. The 
snap and efficiency of youth will pre- 
vail. The whole war effort will be ac- 
celerated. The soldiers will be home 
sooner. Peacetime conditions will come 
more quickly. 

Not alone in the field of administra- 
tion, but in the wide ranges of policy 
Dewey’s vital mind has a capacity to 
grow with great rapidity. Here again, 
the comparison with Theodore Roose- 
velt is apt. If Dewey is elected, he will 
take office at an age exactly 26 days 
under that of T.R., when he took the 
oath of office in 1901. The speeches 
of Dewey in this_campaign offer a 
fair comparison with those of T.R. at 
that time: There is the same grasp of 
essentials, the same vision of America’s 
future, the same bite and color. Like 
T.R., Dewey wants strong men around 
him. His Cabinet and associates wi 
be of the same caliber as those who 
were drawn to T.R. John Foster Dulles 
has been called a Wall Street lawyer. 
Well, so was Elihu Root, who became 
one of the giants of foreign relations. 
Dewey gets able people wherever 
they are procurable. He isn’t afraid to 
be surrounded by them. He knows 
that the government of the United 
States is not a one-man job. 


This man of radiant promise may 
be the decisive factor in American 
affairs in the trying days ahead. Here 
are a few of his qualifications for the 





job he seeks. 
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Tick-Tock... Tick-Tock.... FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS! 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD ‘EM! 





‘Vehoodi Glass ” 


Non-reflecting panes of flat window glass...invisible as 
Yehoodi, the famous ‘“‘little man who wasn’t there’’? 


Yes, that can be the postwar outcome of still another 
development by American science and industry, 
brought forth originally for a military need that yet 
remains a secret. 


When this need was laid before the scientists of the 
American Optical Company, they devised a formula 
that would meet it. Then Monsanto Chemistry pro- 
duced a material, never before used for such a purpose, 
to meet the formula. Result—glareless glass. 


This teamwork of optics and chemistry can mean a 
lot in peacetime years ahead, all the way from invisible 
window glass to reflection-free spectacle lenses. And 
this is just one of hundreds of fields where Monsanto 
Chemistry has teamed with industry to produce the 
answers to new military needs—answers that can pay 
postwar dividends in new and improved peacetime 
products. 

NOTE: Don’t look for this invisible glass 

until after victory. Then, if you look— 

and see nothing—that’s ‘‘ Yehoodi glass”’! 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 4 





OT EMICALS © PLASTICS WITH A PEACETIME FUTURE 


Resloom, one of a whole group of new Monsanto 
developments for treatment of the textiles used by 
our armed forces, cuts wool shrinkage by as much as 
80%. When available for civilian uses, Resloom can 
end the need for ‘‘ washday coddling ’”’ of the woolens 
you buy ...a Resloom treated sweater, for exam- 
ple, can go right in with the rest of the family wash. 
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